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At the 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904 


THE SUPERIOR JURY , 
has awarded the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
TWO GRAND PRIZES 


for the excellence of its publications. 











This action recalls that 
THE INTERNATIONAL JURY OF AWARDS 
of the 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 











TWO GRAND PRIZES, a GOLD MEDAL and TWO SILVER MEDALS, 


for the Superiority of its Text-books in Elementary, Secondary, 
Industrial, Commercial, and Higher Education, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 





ever granted to any educational publishing house in the world. 








~GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents’ Examinations 
should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the problems and 
thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New Regents’ Course 
in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy e ° ° e .30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, containing beautiful illus- 
trations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and presenting an 
Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy ° ° , ° .25 





Iliustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 











PETTIGREW, BRIGHT & CO. 


MEMBERS BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


19 KILBY STREET, BOSTON 


All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
EOoW 











FROEBEL’SANOTHER PLAY PICTURES 
Ten Colored Pictures, size 9 x 12, on sheet 15 x 20 
Drawn by MARION E. CROCKER. Published by ADELINE T. JOYCE. 


This series of colored Mother Play Pictures consis 8 of 


‘* The Play with the Limbs,”’ “The Wheelwright,”’ “The Knights and the Good 
** All Gone,”’ ** The Garden Gate,”’ Child,’’ 
‘The Toyman,”’ ‘* The Barnyard Gate,” “The Knights and the Bad 
‘“*The Two Windows,” ‘‘The Knights and the Mother,” Child.”’ 


These pictures sold only in seis. Price per set, $3.50, postpaid 
We are giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 
To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send 

for illustrated circular giving particulars Price of the Review, $1.00 a year. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
































An interesting point about the 


<ammi ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS = 


Is that the two points are smooth andeven Another paint is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up. Still another 
point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO Works! “Gamden, NS: 








TO BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Fr tis ber SHOULD BE HAPPY, particularly at this season of the year, and 








Let us know where you teach, and samples are yours for the asking 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J- 


the best way to make the children in your school happy is to tell them that 
in the future you are going to provide them with 


DIXON’S éxieane PENCILS 


There is nothing more appropriate or useful and you will be surprised and delighted to 
find that so good a pencil can be sold at such a moderate price. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 
SCHWARTZ’S FIVE LITTLE STRANG- 
ERS AND HOW THEY CAME TO 
LIVE IN AMERICA. By Julia Augusta 
Schwartz, author of “Vassar Studies,” 
“Wilderness Babies,’ etc. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Bock Company. Cloth. 12mo. 176 
pp. With illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 
Five children of five races are here pic- 
tured in an attractive and interesting 
manner. The Red, White, Yellow, Black, 
and Brown are represented, respectively, 
by an American Indian boy, a Puritan 
girl, a Chinese boy, a negro girl, and a 
Filipino bey. Their daily lives, with the 
sports and occupations of their peoples, 
are described in such simple language that 
young children will both understand and 
appreciate the narrative. The book is 
profusely illustrated, in large part from 
phetographs. It is the latest addition to 
the well-known Eclectic School Readings, 
and is intended for use in second year 


classes. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ELEBMENTARY 
SCIENCE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
By Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
275 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

This is a re-writing and extending of a 
book first brought out eight years ago. 
It now covers all grades and all phases of 
elementary science, making the most com- 
plete work of the kind available for the 
schools. Dr. McMurry has given much 
thought and trained attention to this 
feature of school work. He writes from 
a wide reading and close thinking on the 


subject. 


THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
PAPERS. Edited by C. T. Win- 
chester, L. H. D., professor of English 
literature, Wesleyan University. 258 
pp. With map of London in 1741-5. 
Price, 40 cents. 

COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. Edited by George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, professor of com- 
parative literature, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 107 pp. With portrait of Col- 
eridge. Price, 30 cents. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON. 
Edited by Charles Flint McClumpha, 
Ph. D., professor of English in the 


University of Minnesota. 184 pp. 
With portrait of Addison. Price, 35 
cents. 

MILTON’S MINOR POEMS. KEidited by 


Mary A. Jordan, A. M., professor of 
English, Smith College. 179 pp. 
With facsimile of Milton’s discarded 
MS. of part of Lycidas. Price, 35 
cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited 
by Thoras Mare Parrott, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor cf English in Princeton Univer- 
sity. 269 pp. With portrait of 
Shakespeare. Price, 40 cents. 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Jareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 


Blaine. The Paszing of Arthur. 
Edited by Henry van Dyke. 187 pp. 
Price, 35 


With portrait of Tennyson. 
cents. 

Gateway Series of English Texts. Gen- 
eral editor, Henry van Dyke, Prince- 
ton University. Cloth. 16mo. 

New York, Cincinnati, and Chicage: 

American Pook Company. 

These volumes form the most recent 
issues in this new series, which will in- 
elnde all the English texts required for 
entrance to college. They are furnished 
in a form which makes them clear, inter- 
esting, and helpful in beginning the study 
of literature. The editors of the various 
volumes have been chosen for their spe- 
cial fitness for their work, which repre- 
sents simplicity, directness, sufficiency, and 
vital interest. The notes are limited to 
such as help the pupil to understand the 
text, and are placed at the bottom of the 
page. The introductions give in clear and 
concise form the knowledge needed fur a 
proper appreciation of the text. Dr. van 
Dyke's name is a sufficient guaranter of 
the excellence of the volumes, which are 
well printed, attractively bound, and very 
reasonable in price. Those previously 
published have met with a warm we!come 
from teachers of English literature. 
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SPECIAL LOW RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 





Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


MONTREAL AND QUEBEC. 


Ground and housetops white with snow; 
a merry tinkle of sleigh bells resounding 
on the frosty air; glassy ponds black with 
hundreds of skaters, and rosy counte- 
nances everywhere, whether walking or 
skating, riding or tobogganing, everybody 
seems imbued with the exhilarating quali- 
ties of this frigid climate,such is a 
vision of Canada in midwinter. The bleak 
winds experienced in the New England 
states never reach Montreal and Quebec. 
These beautiful Canadian cities welcome’ 
winter, for then it is nature chooses to 
bestow her best attributes. The cold at- 
mosphere carries with it certain medicinal 
qualities which tend, at least, toward 
temporary rejuvenation. Sports innum- 
erable are engaged in, for the Canadians 
are a pleasure-loving people, and the ex- 
citement of a well-played hockey match 
is of unbounded interest to a visitor from 
the States. Skating in Canada means 
racing on the river, endurance tests and 
speed trials; it is here the tobogganist can 
revel in his favorite enjoyment. Sleds 
and sleighs, every conveyance has runners 
in the winter season, and the visitor who 
desires to ‘‘do the city up brown” should 
organize a party to sally forth behind the 
merry jingle of sleigh bells. 

Montreal has many sights to entertain 
the visitors. Her landmarks are many, 
and her history is recalled by numerous 
reminders from the days of Frontenac to 
the attack of Montgomery. Customs are 
decidedly French, of course, and a little 
foreign fiavor is added to the visit by an 
observation of the manners of our Cana- 
dian cousins. Cne must not miss a visit 
to the famous Notre Dame church, the 
towers of which rival the summit of the 
beautiful Mt. Koyal as a desirable obser- 
vation point for viewing the city. Ip Do- 
minion square is the Cathedral cf St. 
James, built on the model of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and presenting a facade unsur- 
passed for beauty on this continent. Be- 
sides these there are several old buildings, 
private residences, whose architecture 
proclaims that they are relics of the six- 
teenth century. 

Quebec, the highest city in America, 
noted for its impregnable position, is the 
key to Canada. The devious path which 
Wolfe marched his army up is still in exis- 
tence; the Plains of Abraham, where the 
last vestige of French power in America 
was shatiered by the English, reccives 
many a pilgrimage in the. course of a 
year, and the quaint old city with its up- 
per and lower towns has much to hold the 
interest of the tourist. Especially de- 
sirous to please their winter visitors, the 
natives usually prepare some interesting 
feature to add zest to the fun of the visi- 
tor in winter. A week or two awzy from 
home cannot be spent to better advantage 
than in a visit to Montreal or Quebec. 
The opportunity is at hand. December 
29, 30, 31 the Boston & Maine railroad will 
run an excursion to Montreal and Quebec. 
Round-trip tickets at almost half rate will 
be on sale, good going on above dates and 
returning not later than January 31, in- 
clusive. 
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COMPENSATION. 


I'm “kep’ in” when I’m “tardy,” 

An’ I’m “kep’ in” when I’m “late,” 
I’m “kep’ in” for “position’— 

That means not sittin’ straight. 





I’m “kep’ in” on my juggerfy, 
My readin’ an’ my writin’, 

An’ I’m “kep’ in” some for laughin’, 
But I’m “kep’ in” meet for fightin’. 


{’'m “kep’ in’ when my marbles 
Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 

An’ sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed wp with my rockets. 


The truth is, ’at I’m “‘kep’ in” 
For most everything I do! 
But one jolly thing about it 
Is, the teacher’s “‘kep’ in,” too! 
—-Leslie’s Monthly. 


- 
— 





Besssie, inspecting a new arrangement 
of Nannie’s hair, observed: “Nannie, 
vou don’t look like yourself with your 
hair that way. But” (admiringly) “you 
lock better when you don’t lonk like your- 
self than when you do.”—October Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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THE GRAND PRIZE. 

The Grand Prize, the highest poseible 
honor, was awarded to Esterbrook’s Steel 
Pens at the St. Louis Exposition. Vol- 
umes could not say more. 
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MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
PPLETON, D., & COMPANY 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


AKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
33 KE. 17TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


"IRGCHAR a) We 
221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 


RADLEY COMPAN y, MILTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


idigas TRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


316-21 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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LANAGAN, A. COMPANY 
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EWSON & COMPANY 
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Se eee COURT PUBLISHING CO 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RANG EDUCATIONAL COMP’Y 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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ENN PUBLISHING CO, 


923 ARCH ST., PENNSYLVANIA 


AND & McNALLY 
NEW YORK anv CHICAGO 


ICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 
135 STH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


HEWELL & CO., THOMAS R, 
BOSTON anv NEW YORK 


Geen ts FORESMAN COMPANY 
CHICAGO, LLL. 


CRIBNER’S SONS, CHARLES 
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ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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ANBORN & CoO., B. H. 
10 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON 
DUCKER 


S IBLEY & 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADLER-ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CoO. 
56 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS 


AN NOSTRAND, D., COMPANY 
23 MURRAY AND 27 WARKEN 8TS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww oon, WILLIAM & COMPANY, 
61 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


ESTERN PUBLISH’G HOUSE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HEELER & COMPANY, W. H. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ILLIAMS & ROGERS 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





Hotet Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Street, 
New York. 


Seventh Avenu 
Amsterdam Reet 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 


Luxurious rooms 
aed permanent 
san nasicnt 


ree 
a Feature. 
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“Most Artistically Beautiful Hotel 
World.” Can offer few single ieee 
bath, beautifully furnished, suitable for two 

people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RATES: ‘ 
pee Room, with bath.......-....cccee. op per 

rlor, Toom, with bath, $3 and 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, with bath » ae! Sher aay 
ert improvement known to modete in- 

Write for our ma i te 
PP hang Fm g gazine, “The Hotel Ko 


MILTON ROBLEE, Pengidinet 

















Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES. 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the cena 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 











ALL THE na BY WATER 


JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308'Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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ROUND 
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TICKETS 
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PACIFIC 
COAST, 


a luxury of C. P. 
unequalled 
Painee Sleeping 
Cars and the com- 
paren of the New 
pgvoved’> gurtst 
eeping Cars 
ont no more than 
via other lines, 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Agents em- 
pre ed to give details 

estimate rates for 
aay tour ¢ — 
you may select Y 


cA FApian. ; 
PACIFIC 
Through Car Lines t to 
Chicago, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast. 


Write H. J, COLVIN, 
362 Washington Street, 
Boston. 
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CLUB RATES. 
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One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
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BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 








THE RIDICULOUS OPTIMIST. 


BY 8. E. KISER. 


There was a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright; 
Because he slept at night; 
Because God gave him sight 

Te gaze upon his child! 
Because his little one 
Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 

Smiled on the earth he smiled: 


‘ 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 
Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 
Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew; ° 
Because the sweet wind blew; 
Because that he could hew 
And hammer he was glad. 


Because he lived he smiled, 
And did not Icok ahead 
With bitterness and dread, 
But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child. 
And ncople called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 
And shook their heads and smiled. 
—Ballads of the Days. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park: 

tendency in American life is to go into business too 

early, and meet failure. It would be much better if 

the young came up more slowly. The men who in- 
vented the early school age ought to be hanged. 








Proressor J. W. Stearns, University of Wiscon- 
sin: Qur legislation has moved so far forward as to 
require some special training of all those who enter 
wpon educational work. Thus, if we have not made 
teaching a profession, we have laid broad founda- 
tion for such a result. ‘Nhe teachers’ college as u 
department of graduate study, like the colleges of 
law and of medicine, is clearly foreshadowed among 
the creations of the not distant future. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: Our system of education is 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. It 
is for the benefit of all children alike, and is wholly 
dependent both for support and control upon the 
will of the people, expressed either directly by the 
popular vote, or indirectly through legislatures, 
hoards of control, and officials clothed with author- 
ity by these bodies. Hence the necessity for diffus- 
ing accurate and detailed information as to the con- 
dition and working of various school systems, and 
also in respect to the best means of promoting their 
progress and development, not only among legisia- 
tures and publie school officials, but among- the 
people at large. And to insure the maximum utility 
of this two-fold information, it must be as fresh as 
possible, that is, .it must be gathered up and made 
available at short intervals, in general once in each 
year, 


The whole. 





TRAINING A PUPIL’S PERSONALITY. 


—_—— 


BY CARLOS B. ELLIS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


We must all agree that the purpose of all educa- 
tion is to train for right living, and yet I fear that 
in our eagerness to fit our pupils to pass examina- 
tions and to take positions as stenographers and 
bookkeepers, we sometimes forget that to be 
womanly women and manly men is of far greater 
impontance. . 

It is not sufficient to develop a boy’s mental 
powers, but we must at the same time help him to 
correct those faults that will hinder his advance- 
ment, and to develop those qualities that will help 
him to win an honorable success. Quite properly 
the home and church have been entrusted with the 
moral training of children, but I fear that, for- 
getting the limitations, we have expected too much 
of these influences, and that we have sometimes 
found ready excuses for our omissions. We forget 
that in many homes the parents are busy with long 
hours of labor, or business cares, or social duties, and 
have little or no time to spend with their children. 
We also forget that in many homes ethical standards 
are not high, and the restraining influences are not 
strong. So far es the church is concerned, the chil- 
dren at the most only come within its walls for two 
or three hours a week, and many of them very 
irregularly, or not at all. 

The teacher has unusual opportunities for moral 
training; he has the pupil immediately under his 
eye for five hours a day; he works with the pupil, 
and so comes into close touch with him under the 
most favorable conditions for learning his points of 
weakness and strength. Because of his position, the 
teacher commands a certain respect and reverence 
which the pupil yields to no one else. The first ex- 
tension of authority in the life of the child comes 
when he enters the schoolroom, and in many cases 
the child learns to love his teacher with an affection 
second only to that for the parent. This result 
would follow in more instances, if the teachers were 
more worthy. If the high school boy no longer re- 
gards his teacher with respect and affection, if he 
does not look upon him as his friend to whom he 
may freely go for help, advice, and sympathy, it is 
because some teacher has neglected his opportuni- 
ties or grossly abused them. 

Moral training is training for right living; it in- 
cludes much more than that vices should be avoided; 
it inculcates habits of neatness, orderliness, industry, 
perseverance, punctuality, self-reliance, ‘honesty, 
courtesy, manliness, and respect for authority; it 
transcends in importance all other education. A 
principal of a large high school says, “All other 
things are but tools for the devil unless the moral 
nature is healihily cultivated.” Is the primary 
purpose of our schools to fit pupils to pass certain 
examinations and to win certain promotions? or is 
it rather to fit them to be good citizens? Do we not 
under the stress of our environment magnify the im- 
portance of secondary things, and fail to put suffi- 
cient emphasis upon the development of those quali- 
ties and habits which are essential to useful, happy 
lives, and good citizenship? President Hadley says, 
“The higher education will do little toward making 
more efficient citizens, unless it makes at the same 
time broader and better men.” 

It is not sufficient to teach that it is wrong to lie, 
or cheat, cr steal, or kill, or do anything to injure 
another, and that it is wrong to indulge in those 
acts which work injury to one’s self. Even the 
worst criminal and the most degraded sot recognize 
that these things are wrong, but unfortunately we 
are not agreed on the definitions of some of these 
terms. T'oo many of those who are supposed to 
represent the best of our civilization make fine d's- 
tinetions in order to ease their consciences. I know 
a most excellent woman who subscribes a liberal 





sum towards the expenses of the church of which 
she is one of the most active members; but this sum 
is to be paid weekly, and she very thoughtfully de- 
clines to pay for those Sundays when she is absent. 
As she is absent about one-half of the time, her sub- 
scription is reduced proportionately. 

Our pupils read such items in the newspapers, 
and they hear such sentiments expressed at home; 
they see corrupt and unscrupulous men building 
fortunes and attaining to high positions im social 
and political life: and they are told that, if they wish 
to succeed, they must discard puritanical notions of 
honesty and uprightness. Is it any wonder that 
many of them think it legitimate to disobey rules, 
to copy, to come to class with unprepared lessons, 
and in other ways to evade the discipline of school 
life, and that the standards thus adopted and the 
habits thus formed are carried with them, when 
they leave school? We must not allow our pupils to 
get distorted ideas of success. True success cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents, and there are many 
things of more value than meat and raiment. 

The high school period is the most difficult and 
the most important stage in the life of the pupil. 
He has ceased to be a boy and has put aside his 
childish amusements and friends. He wishes to be 
considered a man, but is not accorded that distine- 
tion. He has never before been, and will never 
again be, so much alone in the world. President 
Stanley Hail in a recent article in the Forum said: 
“It is the time when there is the most rapid develop- 
ment of the heart and all the feelings and emotions. 
Fear, anger, love, pity, jealousy, emulation, ambi- 
tion, and sympathy are either now born or springing 
into their most intense life. . . . Childhood is end- 
ing, and plans for future vocations now spring into 
existence, and slowly grow definite and controlling. 
There is often a new and exquisite sensitiveness to 
every breath of criticism, praise, or blame. It is the 
age when the majority leave school forever and be- 
gin life for themselves. It is the age of spring fever, 
when previous life seems dead, and the soul would 
moult it and be done with it. It is the most vulner- 
able and difficult of all periods after infancy, the 
severest test of parent, teacher, and pedagogical 
methods.” 

A friend who has a class of incorrigibles in Sun- 
day school asked me, “What shall I do with them?’ 
I replied, “I do not know. You must keep everlast- 
ingly at it.” And so now I say to you, I do not 
know how you are to solve your problems. No one 
can tell you how, no two pupils are exactly alike, 
and no two teachers can approach a boy in the same 
way. I do know that these questions are more per- 
plexing ‘than any other problems of school work. 
Your disappointments will be more bitter and your 
successes will b2 more uncertain. 

It is much easier to dismiss each breach of good 
conduct with a corresponding penalty, but that does 
the pupil little good. I recall two instances where 
it would have been far easier to apply the most 
drastic measures of school discipline, and the prin- 
cipal would have been fully justified by the cirewm- 
stances, but he patiently and persistently tried one 
plan after another until in each case the boy was 
again brought into harmony with the school, and 
given a new impetus toward manhood. We do not 
commit a burglar to prison to reform him, but in the 
hope that the fear of similar punishment may re- 
strain others from stealing. When the burglar is 
released, he will probably take the first opportunity 
to repeat the crime, and if we punish a boy for 
cheating on an examination, he will be sorry—that 
he was caught—and resolve to be more cautious, 
when he repeats the offense. The punishment is 
necessary in each case, but our duty as teachers 
does not end when a boy is punished. We owe it to 
the boy, we owe it to the community, to put forth 
our best efforts to help that boy to be an honorable 
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member of the school that he may become an hon- HXYPHRIENCHS IN TAKE JUVENILE CUURT. 


orable member of the community. 

But it will net be enough to convert the pupil to 

honesty. Ie probably cheated on the examination 
because he had not done the work covered by it. 
Our pupils need to learn that hard work is honor- 
able, and that indolence is inexcusable in school or 
out. When they have learned this lesson, they will 
have less occasion for cheating. There is a distinct 
moral value to the pupil in acquiring the habit cf 
working hard, and in having enough lard work to 
keep him busy. I would not have anyone find 
school life a drudgery, but it should not be a play- 
spell. The dull boy should be allowed some con- 
sideration, and the bright boy should be required to 
earry enough work to keep him busy. Ifa pup?! has 
ten talents, he should early Jearn that more is ex- 
pected of him than of the boy with only five. A 
pupi! sometimes takes a dislike to a subject and de- 
clines to do any work in it. You do him a positive 
wrong if you permit him to become a drone in your 
class. The high school is a place for workers, but 
not for loafers. To learn to work is vastly more iim- 
portant than to learn to be a bookkeeper or 
stenographer. 

It is not sufficient to make a boy work, for the 
best results cannot be obtained under compulsion, 
but the boy should learn the joy of work, above ail 
he must Icarn that the prizes of life are awarde| 
only to these who work hard. It may be set down 
as a general rule, to which there are few exceptions, 
that the difference between a successful man and 
a failure is that the latter couldn’t or wouldn’t pay 
the price of success. “And that price is hard work. 

Many a pupil does not know what good work he 
can do, and it is an important part uf our duty to 
arouse latent ambition, and inspire pupils to do 
their best. Some one has said: “There should be 
but one standard for graduation, ‘John Doe, having 
done his level best, is awarded this diploma.”’” I 
fear that condition would be considered too severe 
to-day, and it must await the coming of the mil- 
Jennium. 

Teach your pupils that they can do things, never 
allow them to say “T can’t.” No one knows what 
he can do until he has tried, and the man who never 
tries difficult things never accomplishes difficult 
feats. The fellow who believes in himself and says, 
“T’ll try,” is the one who gets things done. 

You will find difficulty in impressing your pupils 
with the importance of punctuality; not simp'y in 
being at school on time, but in attending to all their 
school engagements at the right time. They will 
come to class with lessons unprepared, or with 
written matter only partially completed. You can 
find no better illustration of the importance which 
business men attach to punctuality than can be 
found by inquiring as to the policy of some larg: 
facteries in your town. There are several large 
manufactories in my own city in which the work- 
man loses one hour’s time if he is late, no matter 
how -short the period may be represented by his 
tardiness. The boy who keeps a class of thirty wait- 
ing one minute has wasted thirty minutes of time, 
and in some way the loss should be impressed upon 
his mind. 

Have faith in your pupils, let them learn that 
to conduct themselves in a 
honestly. 


they can be trusted 
proper manner, and to do their work 
Somebody has said that treating a man as if you ex- 
pected well of him, and as if you recognized h’s 
noblest nature as really dominant, is an appeal to 
him to show that you are not mistaken in your 
estimate of his character. To treat men as if they 
were better than they are is the surest way to make 
them better than they are. 

Cultivate a spirit of co-operation on the part of 
your pupils. The policy of the miser is, “Keep al] 
you get, and get all you can”; but the boy shculd 
early learn that it is a part of his duty to con- 
tribute something to the common good. The sc!ioo! 
is for the boy, and the boy should he for the school. 
Above all, cultivate in vour pupils a spirit of cheer- 
fulness. Pleasant looks and kindly words are so in- 
expensive that there seems to be no excuse for the 
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BY BEN B, LINDSEY, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver. 


FOUR BOY BURGLARS AND THE POLICEMAN, 


Four beys cume to my chiamber late one night, as 
they expressed it, to “snitch up” (to tell on them- 
selves). ‘hey had never been in court, never been 
detected. They came to me through the influence 
of a boy who had been in court and whom I had be- 
friended. This hoy would never “snitch.” I would 
not ask him to. Yet he learned the lessons of the 
juverile court. He had induced these boys withcut 
my knowledge or suspicion to come here and “snitch 
up.” They assured me that they were convinced it 
would noi be long before the cops would get tiem 
and they had decided to reform. This happened two 
years ago. Every one of those four boys are promis- 
ing tellows to-day. 

I remember well after taking a record of thirteen 
burglaries or thefts, including a number of bicycles, 
curiosity directed me to the police department to see 
just how many of their confessions would tally with 
the cemplaints there. I found every bicycle stolen 
listed at headquarters. The officer in charge dd 
net at first care to enter into my plan of getting at 
these boys because it did not involve the recovery of 
any of the property. | knew this was hopeless. { 
was met, however, with a rather stern and deter- 
mined argument that citizens who had lost their 
property in this way would insist on having it re- 
turned. I even stood in the way of being convinced 
that I was ahout to compound a felony. It did not 
take me long, however, to convince the officer—a 
well-meaning man—that those four boys and their 
redemption and recovery were more important to the 
state of Colorado than that of a few bicycles and 
small trinkets—cven to the unfortunate citizens. 

Last year we secured over two hundred positions 
fer hoys who were brought to the juvenile court. 
Over half of the boys thus helped gave sati:faction. 
Over one hundred and fifty were sent to the sugar 
beet fields to werk during the past summer in 
charge of probation officers, and over three-fourths 
of them ‘did well. Several hundred dollars was 
spent last winter for the relief of needy and deserv- 
ing cases. Such help is not limited to boys in the 
juvenile court, but is open to every boy. ‘Truancy 
and idleness are the chief breeders of juvenile 
offenses—aside possibly from the faults of parents— 
and every effort to keep boys in school or properly 
engaged at some good thing should be encouraged. 
Such efforts tend to prevent delinquency. The pur- 
pose of the juvenile court is, of course, to prevent 
erime.—Reprinted from Charities. 








FOUR RULES FOR THE AITAINMENT OF 
QUIETUDE OF MIND. 





1. You shall learn to desire nothing in the 
world so much but that vou can be happy without it. 

2, You shall seek that which you desire only by 
such means as are fair and lawful and this will leave 
you without bitterness before men or shame before 
God. 

3. You shall take pleasure in the time while you 
are seeking. even though you obtain not immediately 
that which you seek; for the purpose of a journey is 
not only to arrive at the goal, but also to find en- 
joyment by the way. 

1. When yon have attained that which you have 
desired, you shal! think more of the kindness of your 
fortune than of the greatness of your skill. This 
wil] make you more grateful and ready to share with 
obhers thet which Providence hath bestowed upon 
you; and truly this is both reasonable and profitab'e, 
for it is but little that any of us would catch in th’'s 
world were not our luck better than our deserts.—- 
Henry Van Dyke. 








M. I. T.. South Carolina: I have found the Jour- 
val invaluable to me in my work. It is practical, 
and its high moral tone should commend it to all 
teachers. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 
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IN- READING, PA. 

Pennsylvania has many cities of great interest, 
individual in their characteristics, such as Pittsburg, 
Seranton, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Bethlehem, and 
Steeltow, and of these Reading is of exceptional at- 
tractiveness. Here are made the new famous cannon 








SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES G. FOOS, READING, PENN. 





that have sent a 100-pound ball through stoutest six- 
inch steel plate at a distanee of fifty miles, made by 
a new process. It is made of wire. It takes 220 
miles, or more than a million one hundred thousand 
feet, of wire drawn around the cannon by a tension 
of 125,000 pounds io the square inch. The contraci 
called for a velocity of 3,000 feet per second by the 
use of seventy pounds of powder. This is merely a 
sample of the industrial interests of Reading and 
her suburbs. In the presence of such werks as these 
one has a conscionsness of the power being developed 
and magnified in the opening years of the century 
which has already set the world a pace undreamced of 
by the most vivid imagination even ten years ago. 

Reading is literally a city of brick. here is not, 
there never will he, a wooden residence, stab'e, busi- 
ness, manufacturing or public building in the city. 
The citv laws have protected it, will continue to pro- 
tect it from anything inflammable, while the condi- 
tions make brick, rather than stone, almost’ uni 
versal, 

The city is not merely boastful of its industries, 
wealth, and su}stantial conditions, for it has many 
romantic and patriotic memories and associations. 
Here were some of the famous men of the days of 
Penn and of the Revolutionary war, here was tihe 
home of the grand-parents of Abraham Linco'n, 
here Daniel Boone was born and reared, here Audu- 
ben spent most of his life. 

At the time Thaddeus Stevens made. his great 
educational address in the legislature on April 10, 
1535. the women of Reading secured a silk banner 
and liad that speech printed thereon, and presented 
it to the ereat commoner. who said it was the great- 
est treasure that he possessed. Here Dr. Thomas M. 
Balliet and Dr. Z. X. Snyder, as superintendents, 
made the reputations that gave them national ‘dis- 
tinetien, and the schools and school people have for 
fifty vears stood out prominently among the educa- 
tional ferees of the state, and here will be held next 
July. unless all signs fail, the most notable meeting 
of the state association in its history. 

Lhe two high school buildings are among the best 
in the state, the latest is peerless for convenience 
and beauty. The present superintendent, Charles G. 
90s, former high school principal, has accomplished 
much by way of progress. and has done it withou! 
creating any known antagonism, and the promotion 
plans for the schools are everyway noteworthy. 

Reading, however, is as fortunate in her surround 
in her personality. Neversink and Penn 
mountains, each with a notable scenic railway, one 
gravity and the other electric, are greater natural 
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attractions then any other city has so near to its very 
gates. Montreal is the nearest approach to it. The 


views from either mountain are literally 
from any point of observation so close ti 
American city. 

The county is in hearty accord in every way with 
the city, and the county superintendent, E. M. ‘Rapp, 
has breught ‘this schools forward in all material and 
professional ways {o match the schools of the city. 

f A. E. Winship. 


matchless 
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A NEW WORLD. 


_——— 





BY E. H. RYDALL, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Santa Catalina, an island of the Pacific, some 
twenty miles distant from the coast of Southera 
California, is now to be opened to the public doma‘n, 
and the proprietary. rights of three brothers, native- 
born Californians, who have held the island for 
twenty vears, to be surrendered to the Southern 
Pacific railway company, and by them to be added 
to the continent of America. Fifty-five thousind 
acres of alternate mountain and valley will thus be 

led to the state of California, and persons from all 
over the land will be able to visit the island without 
paying the present head tax of two dollars and a 
quarter. This is a consummation devoutly to b» 
wished, for the place is a veritable storehouse of 
botanical, geological, and archaeological treasure. 
One side of the island faces the western winds and 
the eternal roll of the pulsating Pacific; against its 
series of ragged projections and lofty eminences the 
waters dash and the white sea foam is thrown fifty 
feet in the air: on the eastern side it is as placid as 
a lake, a paradise for anglers, for here in these still 
waters ‘beneath the shadow of hills three thousand 
feet in height, swim the fish of every tribe, silent, 
solitary and sailless as it was when three hundred 
veers ago Master Mariner Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
steered his earavels into the little Bay of Avalon. 
Sania Catalina, and baptized the island San Salvador. 

Even when the lilliputian steamer that conveys 
passengers from the mainland is approaching the 
island, the flying fish of the Pacific (Exocoetus cali- 
fornicus) may be observed darting hither and 
thither; dolphins may be seen gamboling in the 
water delighting in their element, while the great 
whales, invariably journeying either north or south, 
may be noticed spouting in the perspective. Here is 


found the leaping tuna (‘Thunnus thynnus), weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds, jumping to a height of fif- 
teen feet, and seizing the flying fish as it wings its 


to any other way: the monster black sea bass (Stereolepis gigas) 


¢ 

that weighs nearly five hundred pounds sometime, 
and, wonderful to relate, is caught often by a rod 
and reel and gives the angler a merry chase and un- 
usual activity before being brought to gaff: the auc- 
culent white fish (Caulolatilus princeps); the ye low- 
tail (Sericla dorsalis), very numerous: in these waters 
and often weighing as much as sixty pounds; the 
white sea bass (Cynoscion nobilis), eighty pounds; 
the albacore (Germo alalunga), eaten only by Indians 
and Chinamen, sometimes weighing 109 pounds; the 
choice honito (Sorda chiliensis); the ugly sheepshead 
(Pimclometopon pulcher); barracuda (Sphyra nt 
argentea), a very popular fish in Southern Cali- 
fornia; sea trout (Cynoscion parvipinnis); s‘riped 
bass (Roecus linneains), a new import from tle 
northern waters; Spanish mackerel (Se.mbero- 
morus):; halibut (Paralich.hys califoin’eus); bl ek 
rock fish (Sebastodes mystinus); blue-mouh ec d 
(Medialuna calforniensis); rock (Paralabrax 
Clathratus} and Wue perch (Medialuna ealiforn- 
iensis). Great sharks, the scavengers of the deep, 
also frequent these waters, but they are not the man- 
eating sharks se dreaded in other parts of the world; 
some are gray, mett'ed, and striped, and have ex- 
tending from their horny protuberances, 
doubtless used for fighting. At various times in the 
year these various fish are sport for the tourist 
anglers and fishermen, and rare sport they give, add-« 
ing to the fame of the island as an attractive haunt 
for the enthusiastic angler. 

Ornithologically speaking Santa Cata'ina is blesse:| 
with eagles that fly from summit to summit undis- 
turbed: ravens, a sacred bird to the savages who once 
dwelt here, are seen, while quails in thousands whir 
at the approach of the island tally-ho; near the shore 
sea-guils may be observed hovering over the deep; 
occasionally an albatross wanders from the open sea, 
while pelicans and loons may be seen perched upon 
the jagged prominences that extend, especially on 
tihe west side of the island, into the open sea. 

Twenty-six species of plants grow on the island 
not found on the mainland: one of these is the dog- 
weod (Cornus polleyii); another the five-leafed oak 
(Rhus diversilob) and the California holly (Hete- 
romeles arhutifolia). The cottonwood and_ the 
willow grow aj] over the island in the glens and small 
valleys; as the rains disappear in the winter the 
blooming Zeptosyne. ornaments the heights and 
fringes the cliffs of Santa Catalina, while the Mari- 
posa lily, the most beautiful of its species, contrast: 
with the great patches of snake cactus (Cereus 
emorvi) and the lovely blossoms of the Crossosoma 
Californieum. Ilere the wild lilac (Ceanothus 
arboreus). the iron-wood tree (Iiyonothamnus flori- 
bundus), while ferns, clematis, and myriad plants 
abound in endless profusion and extreme beauty, 
creating a veritable paradise for the thoughtful and 
competent botanist. 

Students of the homo genus will find with a little 
industrious digging records of a forgotten race. 
Coffins ean be unearthed containing the bones of 
savages deposited with their trinkets, beads, articles 
of cooking, fish hooks made of shell and birds’ bones, 
curious fintes: among those near the surface are 
and curious pipes, pieces of Venetian 


bass 


backs 


18 


pieces of wire 
glass, showing the appearance of the Spanish traders 


and vovageurs: axheads, mattocks, and other articles 


THE MAN WHO WOULD BE A SOLDIER. 
There was a man who grieved much that he was not a soldier, for he yearned to do deeds 


of strife and valor; but his country was at peace and there was no pretext. 


And he waited and was old and feeble, and there was nv war. ae 
And Death came and the man said, “ Woe is me that I should die and not have my wish ! 


Death said, ‘*‘ What was your wish ?” 


The man answered, “ My wish was to be a great soldier and to fight many battles.” 
And Death replied, “ You have been a soldier these many years, and a coward at heart. 


you have lost the greatest of all battles!” 


Lo, even now 


And the man ra!lied and with his passing breath said, “I have known no conflict ; what battle have I 


lost ?” 
And Death said, ‘‘ The battle of Life.” 





—James Ravenscroft, in National Magazine for December. 


received from the Spaniards hundreds of years ago; 
these coffins are about three feet long and two wide, 
and the bodies are doubled up, knees pressing the 
skull, for it is evident that the dead were allowed to 
dry in the sun many months before they were com- 
mitted with their implements to their last resting 
places. Vast storehouses of archaeological research 
exist in the island, sufficient to enrich countless col- 
lections, and to form rich reading for the students 
of pre-historic man. It is estimated that fifteen 
thousand savages once dwelt upon Santa Catalina; 
here thev established temples, and here they made 
ollas of a peculiar blue marble found on the island, 
and now quarred by the propretors for the decora- 
tion of buildings on the mainland; these ollas are 
found on the coast, and show that these poople 
traded largely with their brethren long bef re the 
Krancisaan friars in 1772 made ¢heir appearance in 
Southern Califcrnia. About the year 1816 the gool 
fathers went over to the island and induced the in- 
habitants to jeave; for fiftv years the place was used 
as a sheep pasture by the Spaniards, and then it was 
donated by the Mexican government to one, Don Pio 
Peco, once governor of California, who traded it, se 
the record says, for a good saddle horse. A resident 
of Ios Angeles came into possession and he sold a 
number of lots to various individuals: these cstab- 
lished the right of public domain by the erection of 
a public wharf and schoolhouse, and the laying of 
streets and other improvements; the present pro- 
prietors, sagecionsly seeing a charming watering 
place in the island, destroyed these rights of ywhlic 
entrance, or rather connived with the lot owners to 
‘consent to their inonopoly. Whereupon they spent 
a great deal of money in advertising the charms of 
the island to the sun-scorched multitudes of Oalli- 
fornia and Ayizona, who visited the place annually 
in multiplied thousands. Fach of the three brother 
proprietors have made independent fortunes by their 
exterprise, and are now reckoned as millionairies in 
this district. This magnificent: property, now re- 
leased from private monopoly, will be appreciated by 
the wealthy of California. many of whom will build 
summer residences there, while the student of his- 
torv, the botanist, the geologist, indeed all thought- 
ful people, will find much to interest and instruct. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


TENNYSON WROTE “THE 
KING.’’—I. 

“The Idylls of the King” is one great song of here 
worship. ‘Tennyson began it in 1830, with the pur- 
pose of a great epic dimly shaping itself before him. 
He wrote his last idyll in 1885, to make his Round 
Table complete with the mystic number twelve; and 
above all these years of life and work,—the best of 
his life and the finest of his work,—forever shines 
his ideal of King Arthur; as the statue made by 
Merlin shone above the tower of Camelot. 

Tennyson has given something out of every part 
of his life to his story of King Arthur. He began to 
tell it as soon as he had read Malory’s wonderful 
tales. while quite a little hoy; then and there he and 
his brothers became Arthur’s champions, and fought 
out upon the lawns of Somersby rectory the jousts 
and tournaments of future poems. 

In 1832 he published “The Lady of Shalott,” and 
other poems. This was the second volume he had 
published since the poems of his brothers of his 
eollege days: but it was really his first man’s work, 
his first declaration that he had taken upon himself 
the vocation of a poet. “The Lady of Shalott” is a 
lyric; nevertheless it is the first of the Idyll series, 

a first dreamlike foreshadowing of ‘Elaine, ” Mr. 
Van Dyke calls it. And so in naming it Tennyson 
stood sponser for the Idyll series. 

About this time he wrote the “Morte D’ Arthur,” 
for in 1835 he had a manuscript draft ready to read. 
In 1842 he published “Morte TY’Arthur” in his 
third volume of poems, also “Sir Lancelot” and 
“Queen Guinevere,” and the lyric “Sir Galahad.” 
This was an epoch-making volume, for with it 
Tennyson established himself as a modern poet, 
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writing for his own age, time, and people. He 
named this volume “English Idylls,” and under this 
title the “Morte D’Arthur” and “Sir Lancelot’ 
are less significant than the other poems; they, 
rather, show a purpose running in a deeper current. 

In 1847, he began his work upon a great epic 
“with large and positive purpose.” This year he 
printed privately “Enid and Minne”; and two years 
later he published it again, and named the new 
volume from its subtitle. “The True and the False: 
Four Idylls of the King.” In this volume are 
“Enid,” “Vivien,” “Flaine,” and “Guinevere.” 

Three years later, deeply touched by the death of 
Prince Albert, he wrote a beautiful dedication to his 
memory and published with it a new edition of the 
Idylls, in which he idealized his affection for Prince 
Albert with his hero-worship of 
regum Arthurus,” flower of kings. . 

In 1872 he sent out the “Holy Grail” volume by 
itself, containing “The Coming of Arthur,” “The 
Holy Grail,” “Pelleas and Ptarre.” From this time 
on, the rest of the cycle he sent out at intervals of 
some veare, until he had numbered the full twelve; 
in 1871, “The Last Tournament”; in 1872, “Gareth 
and Lynette.” with some changes in previous Idylls; 
in 1885. “Balin and Balan”; and in 1888, “Geraint 
and Enid,” divided into “The Marriage of Geraint,” 
and “(eraint and Enid.” 

The summary of it all is best given in the words 
of Henry Van Dyke: “But that a great poet shou'd 
be engaged with his largest theme for more than 
half a century; that he should touch it first with 2 
lyric; then with an epical fragment and three more 
lyries; then with a poem which is swppressed as soon 
as it is written; then with four romantic idylls, fol- 
lowed ten years later by four others, and two years 
later by two others, and thirteen years later by vet 
another idyll, which is to be placed, not before or 
after the rest, but in the very centre of the cycle; 
that he should begin with the end, and coniinue 
with the beginning, and end with the middle of the 
story, and produce at last a poem which certainly 
has more epical grandeur and completeness than 
anything that has been made since Milton died, is 
a thing so marvelous that no man would credit it 
save at the sword’s point of fact. And yet this is 
the exact record of Tennyson’s dealing with the 
Arthurian legend.” 


QUESTIONS ON “THE LADY OF SHALOTT.” 


What picture does this poem make for you? 

What is the meaning of the first part?” 

What is the meaning of the weh? 

What is the meaning of the mirror? 

Of the passing shadows? 

Why “little other care hath she”? 

What does she see in the mirror? 

Why does she say “I am half-sick of shadows”? 

What vision answers this lament? 

Why does she leave the loom? 

Why floats the web and cracks the mirror then? 

What is the spirit of Canto ITI.? 

How does this compare with Oanto IV.? 

How doves Tennyson use language to express this 
feeling’? 

What is the significance of the floating web and 
the cracking mirror? 

What do you think of the closing of the poem? 

What is the essential character of a lyric poem? 

How does “The Lady of Shalott” answer these re- 


quirements? 








A CORRECTION. 





Editor Jcurnal of Education: In connection with the 
eut of our school building, published in the Journal of 
Uducation November 24, the types give me more credit 
than is duc. For the fact that there is a fine-new schov!l 
tuilding in our village, and for many features of the 
general plan of the building I cannot disclaim all credit; 
but for the details, the splendid proportions and the at- 
iractive architectural finish throughout, Arthur L. 
Easingwood, architect, of Clinton, N. Y., is entitled to 
the credit, 

Yours very truly, 
A, M. Scripture, 


Arthur—“Flos 


VERSES AS THEY ARE WRITTEN. 


The following are original poems written by children 
in Charloitteville, Va., during fourteen half hours-of 
work, under the teaching of Miss Florence Holbrook of 
Forestville schocl, Chicago, who was lecturing at the 
time in the Virginia Summer school, and had an _ illus- 
trative class of children:— 

CHILDHOOD. 
Rosemary Quinn, thirteen years old. 
Childhood’s joys depart too soon, 
Oh! love them, children, while you may; 
They seem to leave while in their bloom, 
_ They come and go in one bright day. 


How pleasant then it is to ponder, 
When their sweet joys have fied and gone, 
How those bright days of mystic wonder 
Flowed onward like a happy song. 


THE BROOK. 
Frances English; thirteen years old. 
The rippling br: ok glides to the seas 
All through the joyous day, 
Beneath the kind protecting trees, 
That bless it'on its way. 


Like ripp.ing brooks our lives glide by, 
To Fate’s great sea so vast, 

*’Neath Heaven’s ever-watchful eye, 
That guides us to the last. 


SUNRISE. 
Edwin Schohmann, thirteen years old. 
The queen of day, Aurora, comes creeping o’er the skies 
Attended by her pages in hues like butterflies; 
But when that ball of golden is on the horizon seen, 
These colors become more beautiful, then fade as in a 
- dream. 


The queen of day, Aurora, has risen in her might, 
And the whole expansive heaven is flooded with her 


light: 

Aurora opes the heavy doors and lets the sun pass 
through, 

And wher the joyous day has come, the world begins 
anew. 


ALONE IN THE FOREST. 
Florence Tinker, thirteen years old. 
I am standing alone in the depth of a forest, 
The dainty wood violet springs at my feet; 
The little arbutuses twining and twining, 
Spread their fragrance around as they creep, 
As they creep. 


The wide-spreading oak tree above me is berding, 
I hear from the distance the noise of the brook 
As it splashes and dashes along on its journey 
Through valley, through crevice, through nook, 
Mossy nook. ; 


The grape-vine envelops the elm in its wreathing 
As it gracefully climbs to the top of the tree, 
The cricket, the locust, and all singing insects 
Keep step to the drum of the wild honey-bee, 
Honey-bee. 


THE SAD SIDE OF POETRY. 


Ethel Hart, fourteen years old. 
Long ago, it seems, O reader, 
When Will Shakespeare wrote his plays, 
That ‘twas easier to keep meter 
Than it is in modern days. 


Fer with all our new expressions 
(Commonly called slang, you know), 
Poems made of lovely phrases 
Are a thing of Jong ago! 


Genius is a rare, rare blossom, 
Seldom found in modern times, 

And, though there are many jinglers, 
They write naught except bad rhymes. 


So excuse me, patient reader, 
If I satisfy you not, 
For,—although they do not show it,— 
These lines were by labor got. 


NATURE. 
Stephanie Freund, thirteen years old. 
Grand Nature is a wondrous play, 
Composed of many acts and scenes, 
Among which are the morning fair, 
The noon, and land of blissful dreams. 


Fair Morn appears first on the stage 
Clad in a mantle soft as snow; 

The flow’rets raise their sleepy heads,—. 
In the far flelde the cattle low. 


The universe doth bound with joy, 

The little brook doth laugh and play, 
The birds sing gayly in the trees 

As morning passes on her way. 


No sooner has fair morning gone 
Than noon steps in upon the scene; 
The sun pours forth his hottest rays, 
And all is still as in a dream. 


;> But lo! behind yon western hills 


ae The graceful form of Evening glides; 
2 His daily cares, his heavy load, 
3 To her the weary man confides. 
4 


Ah, blessed hour when earth igs still! 

Ah, maiden fair, whose tender hand 
Doth wipe away all grief and pain, 

Doth peace o’er all the world command! 


"Tis then that poets set to song 

Their thoughts, their hopes, their ideals high, 
*Tis then that artists paint those scenes 

Of glassy lake, of star-decked sky. 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD. 
The Prince of Peace. 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men. 





Sweeter than tones of the ocean’s shells, 
Mingle the chimes of the Christmas bells. 


Hurrah for Christmas! Best day of the vear. 
‘Blessed is he who considereth the poor. The Lord 
will deliver him in time of trouble. 


Sing a song of great joy that the angels began, 
Sing of glory to God, and of good will to man. 


May God’s rich blessings be with you through all 
the coming year. 

The more cheer we can bring to every heart 
within our reach, the more truly we shall keep 
Christmas. : 








STATE GEOGRAPHY. 


VERMONT. 

Only those who have been in many other states can 
appreciate the significance of the Green Mountain 
State. It is the only green mountain state. From 
the last snow to the first it is green in every 
nook and corner as none other is. It never dries 
up, is never parched or burned. Its mountain springs 
and valley streams are eternal as well as universal. 


COMPARISONS IN AREA. 


It is 157 miles long. 

Yorty-one miles wide on the south. 

Ninety miles wide on the north. 

Fifty-seven and one-half miles on the average. 
Total area, 9,565 square miles. 

Land surface, 9,135 square miles, or 5,846,400 acres. 
Water surface, 430 square miles. 

Tt is one-seventh of New England. 

It is six times‘larger than Rhode Island. 

It is about one-fifth larger than Massachusetts. 


AS TO POPULATION. 


It has 342,641 persons. 

This is 37.6 to the square mile. 

In 1790 there were but 85,425. Rx 

In 1800 there were 154,465. 

Increase in ten years of 69,040. 

Increase in ten years of 80.8 per cent. 

From 1800 to 1810 increase 63,430. 

Increase in per cent., 41.1. 

Oniy one other decade has shown a growth of 10 per 
cent. 

From 1870 to 1890, less than one per cent. 

Its land was all utilized practically soon after it be- 
came a state. 

It ts one-cixteenth of the population of New England. 

It has the least population of any New England state. 

It has five-sixths of the population of New Hamp- 
shire or Rhode Island. 

It is one-eighth of Massachusetts in population. 


AS TO DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS. 

1609, two years after settlement at Jamestown, eleven 
years befere the settlement at Plymouth, Champlain dis- 
covered and named the great lake. 

1609, first settlement in. Vermont. 

1724, Fort Dummer built by Massachusetts. 

1736, Westminster first township. 

1748, southern boundary -f New Hampshire fixed, 
which later applied tqo Vermont. 
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1758, Bellows Falls settled. 

1761, Bennington settled. 

1763, northern boundary fixed at 45°. 

1764, New York was conceded to have all of Vermont, 

ine Connecticut river being the boundary line. 

1764, Windsor, Manchester, and Guildhall settled. 

1766, Middlebury and Vergennes settled, and the first 
ccunty—Cum berland—formed, 

1770, Rutland settled, and Ethan Allen protested 
,cainst treatment by New York. 

1771, Rthan Allen organized the famous Green Moun- 
iain Boys. 

1773, Burlington settled. 

1774, St. Albans settled. 

i777, January 15, Vermont declared herself indepen- 
dent. 

1778, Thomas Chittenden elected governor, and first 
legislature Tmueets, and first newspaper published. 

1784, state post-office established. 

(785, state coin established, and mint buiit. 

1786, Montpelier and St. Johnsbury settled. 

1790, Vermont pays New Yerk her claim for $30,060. 

1790, Vermont is admitted to the Union on March 4. 

i800, University of Vermont and Middlebury College 
founded, 3 

iS08, Montpelier becomes the capital. 

1858, Vermont emancipates all slaves. 

AS TO MOUNTAINS. 

Tho state is wholly mountainous. 

The Green Mountains divide the state into eastern 
ard western sections. The range is 170 miles long. 

Mt. Mansfield (4,364 feet) is the highest peak. Kil- 
lington peak, 4,241 feet; Camel’s Hump, 4,088 feet; 
LinecIn Mt., 4,078 feet, Jay Feak, 4,018 feet, are the 
highest. 

There are seven other peaks more than 3,000 feet 
high. 

The Taconic Mountains are parallel with the Green 
Mountains from Brandon to the Massachuseits line. 
Equinox is 3,872 feet; Herrick and Mt. Anthony are 
more than 2,500 feet. 

The Granitie Mountains are in the eastern part of the 
state. Ascutney, 3,320 feet, is the highest point. 

The Red Sandrock group is in the northwest. 
hil, 2,947 feet, is the highest. 


AS TO RIVERS. 
The Connecticut river is the great glory of the state, 
though she has to share it with New Hampshire. 
here are eleven other rivers, the Nulhegan, Passump- 
ic, Wait's, Welle, Ompompanoosuc, White, Quechee, 
Black, Williams, West, Deerfield, Clyde, Barton, Miss. 
isquci, Lamoille, Winooski, Otter Creek, Poultney, Paw- 
let, Batten kill, Hoosac. 


AS TO LAKES. 


The lake surface is 430 square miles. 

There are twenty-eight important lakes. 

Lake Champlain is, next to the Great Lakes, the micst 
important lake in the United States, but it only borders 
on Vermont. 

The other large lakes are Bomoseen, 15,000 acres; 
Memphremagog, 8,000 in Vermont; Willoughby, £,500; 
Seymour, 5.006; Dunmore, 3,000; St. Catherine, 2,000; 
Grotton, 1,800; Franklin, 1,800; Fairfield, 1,500; Fairlee, 
1,500; Island Pond, 1,500. 


AS TO INDUSTRIES. 


There are 4,071 manufacturing establishments. 

There is $50,000,000 invested. 

There are 30,000 wage earners. 

There are $13,000,000 paid annually in wages. 

The product is $58,000,900 annually. 

In the Jast ten years the increase was fifty per cent. 

There are 33,104 farms. 

The acreage of these is 4,724,440. 

An average of 140 acres. 

Value of the farms is $110,000,000: value of farm pro- 
ducts, $35,000,000. 

There are 658 lumber and timber establishments, with 
an output of $6,200,000, making it the leading industry 
in the state. It has been the leading industry since 
1870; before that it was of slight value. 

Cheese, butter, and condensed milk are second, with 
°° establishments ard an output of $5,700,000. Ten 
years ago they were seventh in the list. 

Monuments and tombstones are third, with 268 estab- 
‘ishments and an output of $4,000,000. 

Paper wood pulp, $3,400,000. 

rlouring and grist mills, $3,220,000. 

Planing milis, doors, etc., $2,600,000. 

Woolen goods, $2,600,000. 

Marble and stone work, $2,500,000, 

‘onndry, $2,200,000. 


Rice 


Valent medicines, $2,125,000 
Hoslery, $1,860,000, 


Furniture, $1,250,000. 
Woolen goods were first until thirty years age. 


AS TO CITIES. 


Burlington (14,590) is the largest city and the on'y 
lakeport. It has a large lumber trade, has many mnnu- 
facturing interests, and is the seat of the University of 
Vermont. Its population is so small that it appears 
small in comparison with the cities of other New Eng- 
land states, as there are more than fifty larger cities in 
New England than the largest in Vermont, and yet it is 
really more of a city than some with twice its popula- 
tion. 

Rutland (11,760) is the second city, and this also is a 
much more influential and important city than its size 
would indicate. There are vast marble interests in and 
about it. 

St. Alhans (7,771) is a thrifty city. There are as many 
as twelve tons of butter made here in a day. 

Brattlehoro (6,826) is noted for its organ factories. 

St. Jehnsbury (6,567) is famous for its Fairbanks 
scales. 

Bennington (6,391) has historic interest and has im- 
portant manufactures. 

Barre (6,000) has large granite interests. 

Montpelier (4,160) is the capital. 

Swanton (3,231) has good water power and factories. 

Bellows Falls (3,092) has fine water power. 

Newport (3,047) has large lumber trade. 

Middlebury (2,793) is the seat of Middlebury College. 








LESSON WITH PIGEON. 


BY ISABEL BOND. 

Have a live pigeon brought hefore the class. If 
one of the children has a pet no doubt he will be 
delighted to bring it. If one cannot be obtained 
from the children any game store will sell one for 
ten cents. 

Develop the lesson from the following outline,— 

Color.— 

Shape: Pigeons are long, slender in shape, and are 
good fliers. They are placed, however, among 
scratching birds. 

Feathers: The feathers are stiff because the small, 
delicate filaments are joined together by little hooks 
which make the feather seem made of one piece. 

When the pigeon flies it makes a loud whirring 
noise. You can tell by this that it flies by day. Most 
night birds fly noiselessly. The owl is a good ex- 
ample of the noiseless flyer. 

Feet: The toes are Jong and slender and in the 
white pigeon pink. Though in the group of 
scratchers, the pigeon has toes adapted to perching 
and in the wild state lives and builds its nest in the 
branches of trees. 

Beak: Its bill is that of the seed or grain-eater, 
strong and broader in proportion than that of an 
insect-eating bird. 

Disposition: It has a peaceful, gentle disposition, 
and makes an ideal pet. It is tamed easily. 

T’ood: It eats all kinds of grain. 

Eiome of the Tame Pigeon: The home of the tame 
pigeon is around barns and houses where grain is 
kept. 

Home of the Wild Pigeon: The home of tne wild 
pigeon is in the woods. We are told that hundreds 
of these birds used to roost in one tree and fly many 
miles to grain-fields which were their feeding 
grounds, returning at night to their nests. The 
wild pigeon is not seen in such large numbers any 
more, however, having gone the way of the other 
wood-folk. 

Habits of Feeding Young: The pigeon usually lays 
only two eggs. If it does lay a third egg, it is very 
small and will not hatch. The reason for this is, 
the birds can care only for two squabs or young ones 
at a time. The young are utterly helpless at birth, 
being even unable to swallow food. The parents 
secrete 1 milky substance in their crops, and force 
this partly digested food down the throats of the 
young pizcons. The father cares for one, the mother 
for the wther. If the father should be killed the 
squab he had in charge would die, the mother con- 
tinuing to take charge of the one as usual. Pigeons 
remain true to their mates for life, and both birds 
help to build the nest and sit upon the eggs. 

The Carrier Pigeon and Homing Pigeon: In olden 





Mote 


times carrier pigeons were trained to carry messages 
but now they are kept as ornaments, and the hom- 
ing pigeon is trained in its place. - 

The trainers take pigeons when very young and 
carry them a short distance from their cote. They 
then allow them to fly. The birds rise into the air, 
see their home and return to it. By taking them a 
longer distance from their house each day and allow- 
ing them to fly back they are trained to travel be- 
tween places many miles apart. When night over- 
takes them they go to roost, going on the next morn- 
ing. 

Have the pupils watch the pigeon, and encourage 
them to ask and answer questions, the teacher guid- 
ing the discussion so that the interesting points will 
be brought to the class’s attention. For example, in 
speaking of the pigeon’s feathers, if ithe bird is a pet 
and will not be frightened let it fly and the children 
can ‘hear the noise it makes. Then ask, Does tha 
pigeon fly at night or in the daytime? If a child 
answers, “In the daytime,” naturally your next 
question will be, What makes you think so? 

[Note.-In preparing this lesson, Cooper’s “Ani- 
mal Life in the Sea and on the Land” was used as 
reterence, | 


A WORD WITH PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Ohio, November 19, 1904. 

1 have just received your excellent Journal of 
Kducation, whicn comes regularly to this office. 

President FEliot’s observation found on the edi- 
torial page of issue of November 17 has led me to 
make an observation—a somewhat rare thing for 
me, perhaps,—but the implied slap at the high 
school work prempts me to observe that a man 
twenty-one years of age, able-bodied and of usual 
physical strength, can carry 180 pounds of wheat, or 
about three bushels of that very useful cereal, a dis- 
tance of one city block in five minutes. A boy ten 
years old would be obliged to make at least four 
trips to transport the same burden the same dis- 
tance, and would require at least seven times five 
minutes to complete the task. Now the particular 
observation I wish to make is this: If the boy did 
nothing to develop himself in the second ten years 
of his life, he could not transport one pound of the 
aforesaid grain during the remainder of his un- 
natural life. 

I would not presume to criticise observations of 
the noted president, do not intend any observation 
rashly made for publication. I simply wanted to 
give you in a personal letter the evidence that I read 
and enjoy your excellent paper. _-—— 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN LITERATURE 
(IV.) 


[Journal of December 8. ] 


959, Edward Bellamy. 
260. ¥'. Marion Crawford. 
261. Margaret Deland. 
262. James Bryce. 

268. James Whitcomb Riley. 
264. Walt Whitman. 

265. H. H. Boyesen. 

266. Lucy Larcom. 

267. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
268. Theodore Roosevelt. 
269. Eugene Iield. 

279. Hamilton W. Mabie. 
71. Richard H. Stoddard. 
272. James M. Barrie. 

273. Thomas Hardy. 

274. Rudyard Kipling. 

275. Laura E. Richards. 
276. Wait Whitman. 

277. Mary E. Wilkins. 

278. James A. Herne. 

279. Ida M. Tarbell. 

280. Thomas W. Lawson. 

231. Nixon Waterman. 

282. Richard Burton. 

223. Charles Follen Adams 

284. Sam Walter Foss. 

285. Holman F. Day. 

986. Richard Harding Davis. 

287. G. M. Martin. 

288. Will Carleton. 

289. Abraham Lincoln. 

290. Shakespeare. 

291, Edmund Spenser. 

292, Joseph Addisan, 
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class. 


There is some excuse to offer for most of the mis- 
takea of Gmldren, but no one has ventured an excuse 
for the “school strike.” 


The St. Louis Exposition cost $50,000,000, and it 
is dowbtful if the expenditure of that amount ever 
did more for civilization and human progress. 


There is no slight trace of philanthropy in any 
gift to library or college to glorify the name of the 
donor. The right hand gives in order that the left—- 
all who are left—mav know what it did. 


The petition for the appointment of John Jasper 
on the New York city board of education was with- 
drawn lest such appointment should jeopardize his 
pension through some legal technicality. 


I 

The compliments for the “Special Number” of 
December 1 are most refreshing and encouraging 
A prominent educator writes: “It is a strong number 
all the way through. In fact, all your numbers are 
strong. I think that the New England Journal of 
Education is the only periodical of its kind that I 
should care to bind from year to year and preserve 
in my home library.” 


H. Danforth of Greenfield de- 
livered an exceedingly bright and yaluable paper on 
the physical condition of children at the Massachn- 
in the course of which he 


Superintendent G. 


setts Association recently, 


struck off two sentences incidentally which are muh 
needed at this time: “Nothing that makes for the 
betterment 


of the schools should be . considered as 





trivial.” “lIions in the way of doing the big things 
we would like to do are no excuse for neglecting the 
little things which we can do if we will.” 





REPUBLIC Ok COLLEGE. 

In the George Junior Repuwhlic if a boy tells an 
off-color story his peers give him six months’ im- 
prisonment. Recently a distinguished college presi- 
dent in an after-dinner speech told such a story, 
which the New York Sun cruelly prints. What will 
be done about it hy his peers? 


——— 








THE NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Mayor McClellan has surprised the politicians and 
educators alike in his appointments. He retired but 
one of Mayor Seth Low’s appointees and puts an- 
other Republican in his place. ~The other seven ap- 
pointments of Mayor Tow were reappointed. “Never 
before in any large city has such a thing happened 
even when the mayoralty change was not a party 
change. No school beard has had the same kind of 
an endorsement. This is an elimination of politics, 
partisan and factional, which deserves universal com- 
mendation. One such act will accomplish more than 
any amount of talk ahout ridding the schools of poli- 
tics. 








MR. HENRY E. HAYES. 


The transference of the interest of Henry E. 
Hayes from the Appletons to Newson & Company 
calls for more than a news note. Mr. Hayes has been 
with the Appletons for a third of a century. Few 
men now active in the publishing business have been 
so long and so closely identified with any one house, 
and no man has been more vitally associated with 
the writers, makers, and buyers of books. His 
frierdships have heen close, his estimates of manu- 
scripts little short of marvelous, and his literary 
taste and judgment those of a master. He will add 
materially to the equipment of Newson & Company, 
a house that has already broken more than one 
record. 








THE RETIREMENT OF 


The one national educational misfortune of the 
November election was the defeat of Mrs. Helen 
Grenfell, state superintendent of Colorado. For 
three terms she has served the state in this capacity, 
and she has ranked with the most notable men and 
women, Fast and West, in this position. Her inilu- 
ence on the elementary and secondary schools, on 
the state university, college, and normal school has 
been unprecedented, and as a representative of the 
state, wherever she has heen, she has honored the 
state, as much, to say the least, as any state officer 
of Colorado, from the governor down, has ever done. 
That a state should make it possible for the schools, 
and the henorable distinction that such an officer 
lias given her, to suffer for mere party considerations 
is a national humiliation. This is no criticism upon 
her suecessor, for he in turn will meet with the same 
fate should he be her equal or even superior. The 
criticism is on the principle involved. 


MRS. GRENFELL. 








GENERAL A, C. BARNES. 


In the death of General Alfred C. Barnes the edu- 
cational world loses one of its interesting and im- 
portant leaders among the publishers. The son of 
the famous publisher, A. 8. Barnes, he was born in 
Philadelphia in 1842, but his parents came to New 
York when he was but three years of age. 

In 1868 General Barnes became head of the pub- 
lishing firm of A. 8. Barnes & Co., and when he died 
he was vice-president of the American Book Com- 
pany. He was a private in the Seventh regiment at 
the outbreak of the Civil war, and later was with the 
Twenty-third regiment at Gettysburg. He was 
elected major of that regiment in 1876. Three years 
later he was appointed general inspector of r'fle prac- 
tice and brigadier-general by Governor Cornell. In 
1884 he was elected colonel of the Thirteenth regi- 
ment, and later he commanded the Twenty-third. 
He resigned last summer. General Barnes was 


founder and president of the Astor Place Nation, 
Bank, Manhattan, a leader in the fraternal and cy. 
life of Brooklyn. ‘Tio children survive him. M1, 
bers of the Veterans’ Association of the Twen 
third regyment and regimental officers attend; 
the funeral in the First Presbyterian church, Bro) 
lyn, in a body. 

When the Department of Superintendence met }), 
Brooklyn, the most notable social event was the r- 
ception given hy General Barnes at his residenco, 








THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The administrations of President Louis P. Nas), 
of Holyoke have heen of a character not soon to |) 
forgotten. Each year he has had but one topic, a1\\ 
upon that he has secured prominent men to spea\. 
This year it was the whole question of physical ai|- 
vantages in school, from ventilation to football an 
military driil. All sides of all phases of the swbjec 
were presented by experts in education, with Sta: 
Superintendent Andrew 8. Draper of New York «- 
the chief speaker. From this time on this plan wii! 
be followed and the teachers of the Bay state wil 
consider one by one the great educational problem .. 

The audiences are not large, but no other educa 
tional meetings in the state are so largely represent: 
tive of the best thinking and greatest influence 0! 
the day. 

One feature this year was the Twentieth Century 
Olub reception on Friday evening. This was by far 
ihe most notable social function in the history of the 
association, and an effort will be made to have somu 
such social feature each year. 

Another characteristic of the state meeting is that 
it occurs in vacation. In the eyes of some important, 
persons in the state the profession suffers from th: 
fact that so many of the. educational gatherings 
occur on a school day, so that teachers take schoo! 
time and not their time for this professional ai 
vancement, and serious criticism arises each year be- 
cause of the relatively small attendance at the state 
meeting. ‘These critics say that if the meeting was 
held a week earlier on a school Friday, that no hall 
in Boston would hold the vast throng, whereas. 
Huntington hall is teo large for a holiday meeting. 
An answer can be made to these critics, but nore 
that satisfies them, however gratifying it may b> 
to the teachers. This suspicious attitude of an im- 
portant few in the community is unfortunate. It 
weuld do the profession wntold good if 3,000 
teachers would attend the state association, held in 
vacation days. 

In the West state meetings are always held in 
vacation, everywhere there is a swhstantial member- 
ship fee, everywhere traveling expenses are vastly 
greater than in Massachusetts, and thousands 
usually attend. Isn't it time for the Bay State As- 
sociation 10 have a committee to consider the attend- 
ance duties and privileges? 








THE KANSAS—COLORADO LAWSUIT. 


One of the most intereating lawsuits in the coun- 
try’s history is approaching. Kansas, Colorado, ani 
the United States are all contending with all the 
legal ferces at their command, will each try to win 
a great point in law. Here are two states, eacli 
larger thian half of Furope, and each contending with 
the other and with the greatest commercial, indu:- 
trial, and civic power among the nations of the earth. 
The teacher who fails to keep her pupils informed on 
this great contest and its solution will be seriously 
blameworthy. ‘They are contending for the contro! 
of one of the great rivers of the world. 

Not only is the disposition of the waters of the 
Arkansas involved, but upon the decision of this 
case wil] depend the distribution of the flow of « 
the interstate rivers in the arid region. The Ilo 
Grande, the Grand, Colorado, North and Sout! 
Piatte, and more than twenty-five others, which flo 
through more than one state. 

Briefly stated, the contention of Kansas is that 
citizens are entitled to the ordinary flow of t! 
Arkansas river “as it is accustomed to flow,” exc!’ 
sive of floods. 
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The contention of Colorado is that the stream 
rises in Colorado, the sources and supply of its flow 
originate there, and that therefore Colorado is en- 
titled to all the water of the river within the state 
under such regulations as it may choose to adopt, re- 
gardless of any injury that it may do to Kansas or 
Kansas’s citizens. 

The contention of the United States, which inter- 
venes by separate hill, is that the federal govern- 
ment shad] control the flow of interstate streams in 
the arid region and apportion their flow equitably 
between the states through which those streams flow. 

Kansas claims the flow of the river under the com- 
mon law doctrine of riparian rights. Colorado 
claims all the water of the river under the arid 
states doctrine of prior appropriation. The Un’ted 
States claims the control of the flow of the river and 
the right to apportion it between \the states partly 
as an incident of the interstate commerce and partly 
to protect the navigability of the lower river. ) 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Both houses of Congress adjourned on the first 
day of the session without transacting business, as a 
irtbute to the memory of Senators Hoar and Quay; 
and the President’s message therefore was not sent 
in until the second day. The President made no 
recommendations regarding the tariff, but he urged 
consideration of the currency. He promised report; 
from the bureaus of Labor and Corporations upon 
the Colorado mining strike and the beef indu try. 
He devoted considerable space to the relations of 
labor and capital, and suggested legislation for the’ 
better protection of railway employees. He restate 
with emphasis the principles which govern the for- 
eign policy of the United States; urged adequate pro- 
visions for the army and navy as in the interest of 
peace; and declared that the voice of the country is 
now potent for peace because it is not afraid of war. 
He presented strongly the need of purity of elee- 
tions, and urged the enactment of a law requiring 
publicity for the expenditures of candidates and the 

ections and disbursements of political committees 

national campaigns. ‘This recommendation was 
obvieusly suggested by incidents of the recent cam- 
paign. 
# * % 

Railway managers are a good deal disturbed by 
two recommendations in the President’s message re- 
lating 40 railways, and a sharp decline in railway 
securities which took place on the stock exchanges 
soon after is in some quarters attributed to that 
cause, though there are other reasons for it. The 
President insisted that rebates to favored shippers 
by the railways must be stopped and the legislation 
of Congress against them must be enforced. He 
recommended further that the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be so extended as to en- 
ible that hody to fix rates, subject to review by the 
courts. State legislation of this sort has been ex- 
tremely distasteful to the railroads, and the pros- 
pect of national legislation arouses serious apprehen- 
sion among them. The power is one which might, 
in radical hands, be gravely misused, but the irrita- 
tion oecasioned by existing inequalities creates a de- 
mand for some such law as the President suggests. 
Bills were introduced in both houses of Congress at 
the last session for this purpose. 

a * * 

Secretary Shaw. estimates the deficiency in the 
national fmmances for the current fiscal year at 
$18,600,000. The deficit for the first five months of 
the year amounted to nearly $26,000,000, so that, to 
realize Seeretary Shaw’s expectations, the remaining 
seven months must witness not only a check to the 
present tendency toward a margin on the wrong side 
of the account, but an actual surplus of $8,000,000. 
This may seem over-sanguine to those~who are not 
familiar with the Treasury operations, but the 
months in question yielded a surplus of about 
*20,000,000 last year, and the second half of the 
ear almost always makes a better showing than the 
‘inst. For the fiscal year ending with June 30, 1906, 
Mr. Shaw hopes for a surplus of $22,300,000. To 


7 


bring abaut this result, there must be a-reduction 

of $15,°00,000 in appropriations, and an increase of 

$14,000,000 in the receipts from customs and inter- 

nal revenue above the estimates for the present year. 
tk a 

Rural free delivery of the mails, which long ago 
passed the experimental stage, has now been so de- 
veloped that not far from 12,000,000 people enjoy 
its benefits, and the cost to the department is about 
$13,000,000 annually. Up to October 1, about 
®7,000 rural routes had been established and _peti- 
tiens for nearly 4,000 more were then under con- 
sideration. ‘The postmaster-general estimates that, 
if it were not for the cost of this service, the depurt- 
ment would now be nearly self-sustaining. Yet no 
one advocates its curtailment, so great are its ob- 
vious benefits to the rural population, and it adds 
somewhat, and wil! add more to the revenmes of the 
department by stimulating the use of the mails, al- 
though it is not easy to make a precise estimate of 
this “increase. It is expected that after the service 
is once fully established its cost will increase no 
faster than the normal increase of other departments 
of the service, The next boon will be the long- 
desired one-cent postage. 

* ws a 

The Japanese continue to hold at Port Arthur the 
important position at 203 Metre Hill, which they 
took at such heavy cost. The Russians have made 
repeated attempts to retake it, but have been re- 
pulsed. The fighting has been so severe and the 
losses so heavy that, for the first time since the war 
began, armistices have been arranged between the 
contending armies to allow of the burial of the dead. 
‘rom their point of vantage on this hill the 
Japanese are able to command a portion of the har- 
bor in which what is left of the ill-starred Russian 
squadron lies. ‘hey have brought up heavy siege 
guns and with these have poured in a ‘telling fire 
upon the vessels, and have sunk one battleship and 
disabled another. Tt was anticipated that when the 
worst came there would be a sortie by the Russian 
ships with a view to inflicting as much damage as 
possible upon the blockading fleet; but it is begin- 
ning to be believed that both men and guns have 
been taken from the ships to assist in the land de- 
fense. 

oe He Kk 

The December estimates of the cotton crop pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture were so un- 
expectedly large that they caused an immediate 
tumble in prices on the cotton exchanges. The 
highest figure before suggested in any quarter for 
the crop of 1904-5 was 12,000,000 bales; but the de- 
partment estimates the yield at 12,162,000 bales. 
If the department’s estimate is realized, the crop 
will be larger by nearly 1,000,900 bales than the 
largest ever before known, which was that of 1899. 
As the department’s estimates have almost always 
been under the actmal yield, the significance of its 
present figures is increased. Cotton experts compute 
that under present conditions such a crop as this 
would mean a surplus of nearly 2,000,000 bales in 
the American contribution to the world’s cotton 
supply. The last time when such a surplus existed, 
in 1895, the price of middling cotton dropped below 
six cents. 

* # % 

Whatever the Czar may do regarding the reforms 
asked for by the representatives of the zemstvos, it 
seems dear that he has determined upon a milder 
policy toward Finland. Contrary to anticipation, ha 
has convoked the Finnish Diet or parliament, with 
its quaintly grouped four chambers of nobles, cleri- 
cals, burghers, and peasants, and as a special act of 
clemency has recalled from exile all members of 
those bodies who had been banished under the harsh 
and arbitrary rule of the late governor-general who 
was assassinated for his cruelties. Moreover, he has 
announced another assemblying of the Diet at the 
end of three vears, instead of after the customary 
five years’ interval. ‘There were scenes of delirious 
jOV in Helsingfors when the exiles returned, and 
well there may have been, for the softening of the 
Czar’s temper toward his Finnish subjects seems to 
augur a better day for Finland. 


TRAINING A PUPIL’S PERSONALITY, 


(Continued from page 404.] 


failure of any one to contribute so much to the good 
of others. Charles Kingsley says, “The men whoin 
I have seen sueceed best in life have always been 
cheerful, hopeful men, who went about their busi- 
ness with a smile upon their faces and took the 
changes and chances of this mortal life like men, 
facing rough and smooth alike as it came.” I have 
known some teachers who might practice this quo- 
tation with profit. 

Criticise your pupils freely, but do not scold or 
nag them. Make them feel that you are their friend, 
and not simply their teacher. At the outset of my 
teaching, | adopted a rule the wisdom of which h:s 
been confirmed hy teaching, never to accuse a pupil 
of wrong doing until I was absolutely sure of the 
facts, and the evidence was so conclusive that the 
pupil must admit his guilt. The teacher is hoth 
judge and jury, but his decisions will be reviewed by 
the general court, that is, the members of. the class, 
and he car afford to overlook many things in order 
that wher he does inflict punishment there may be 
no reasonable douht of the justice of his decision. 

| believe fully in the freedom which is allowed 
pupils in some schools, and in the absence of any- 
thing like military discipline. I know that the 
privilege is abused. but this abuse is not as great as 
the positive advantages. Our form of government is 
based upon the principle of allowing to each in- 
dividual the greatest freedom of action, consistent 
with the rights of others, and our boys and girls 
need to be trained in this freedom that they may 
know better how to use it when they are men and 
women. Jt pays to trust a pupil and to let him feel 
that he is trusted. It develops independence of 
action, self-reliance, and self-respect, and when you 
have aroused a punil’s self-respect, vou have given 
him one of the most powerful of restraining forces. 
This freedom may result in some thoughtless break- 
ing of rules, but an experience of some years in a 
school where opposite conditions prevail, Jeads me 
to believe thet this freedom does not induce wilful 
wrong doing to any extent. 

The teacher does not have to seek opportunities 
for ethical instruction. He has them thrust upon 
him every dav. In fact he must fail to see many 
things, lest he be accused of nagging. Again the 
hour and the place are not always favorable, and he 
must choose his opportunities. ‘The pupil needs 
help. not merely that he may learn to practice the 
ordinary virtues; he must he helped to break off bad 
associations and form good ones; he must be taugh: 
Lo love all that is good and pure; he must be taught 
to do his work neatly and carefully: he must be 
taught self-centrol, truthfulness, industry, and hon- 
esty in werk: he must be taught respect for others, 
especially for those older than himself, respect for 
authority, and reverence for sacred things. Every 
schocl subject may be made a means for teaching 
ethics, and there is always the opportunity to help 
a pupil dy providing him with healthful, wholesome 
reading, or by a helpful suggestion, a kindly criti- 
cism, or a word of praise. 

You will remember President Garfield’s picture of 
the ideal college as a log with President Hopkins at 
one end and the hoy at the other. You may have 
the finest school building and the best equipment 
that money can buy; but in the end it is the teacher 
that makes the school, and, unless you have larg? 
conceptions of the possibilities that lie dormant in 
the beys and girls in your school, you will fail in 
the highest duty and opportunity of the teacher. 

In order to help a boy it is important that you 
understand him, and it is perhaps equally important 
that he shall understand vou. Some of this work 
can he done with the class as a whole, but much of 
it must be done hand to hand with individuals. All 
of this reouires time, but time is essential for fine 
workmanship of any sort, and if man is the noblest 
work of God, any time spent in co-operation with 
God will be time well spent—Address, New Eng- 
land High School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at New Haven, October 22, 1904. 
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NEW YORK’S LATEST AND BEST. 

If a school trustee of the early thirties could be 
suddenly transported into one of the new million- 
dellar schoolhenses in New York! What would 
astonish him most? Not, I ween, merely the beau- 
tiful and chaste architecture of the Renaissance 
schocl building; not even the immensity of an 
eighty-six classroom school, with accommodation 
under one roof for 5,000 children; not merely the 
wonderful improvement in matters of sanitation and 
hygiene: but rather the “new-fangled” things that 
the boys and girls are learning nowadays. To him it 
would be a strange sight to see a class of boys setting 
type in a miniature printing shop; another class of 
beys caning chairs, and still another drawing an 
Indian from actual life. Here a group of girls are 
making hats, another group weaving baskets, still 
others cooking dinners, and learning the art of wait- 
ing on table. In the basement gymnasiums the boys 
are performing on trapezes, parallel bars and flying 
rings: in the sub-cellar fifty or sixty at once are 
learning to swim in a great swimming tank, cease- 
lessly watched over and protected by a competent 
instrnctor. On an upper floor a class is receiving 
instruction in first aid to the injured, another is 
being taught nursing and the scientific preparation 
of foods, another millinery, and another manual 
training. Boys are conducting experiments in physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories; girls are playing 
basket-ball. and even the roof is made use of for al! 
kinds of gemes.-—Saturday Evening Post. 








THE RECITATION. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, PA. 


Words often have various meanings, and the sense 
in which they are used in any discussion determines 
the exactness of the thought conveyed. Vagueness 
of meaning and confusion of mind are sure to follow 
indefiniteness of expression. In this discussion, then, 
it is important that the sense in which the term 
“recitation” is used be clear and definite. 

The recitation is not a place. It requires a place 
but it is in no sense a synonym of classroom. It 
also requires a period of time, yet it is not that period. 
It is not a place or a period, but rather a process or 
an exercise in which certain ends are accomplished. 

In the literature of our profession the recitation 
is aiways regarded as a process or an exercise, and 
yet as such, writers do not agree as to the exact 
meaning of the term, consequently they differ some- 
what in regard to its content and its limitations. 
Some use the term in a literal, others in a general 
sense. 

Literally speaking, to recite is to tell or say again 
what was formerly learned. Thi8 may be done in 
two ways: First, by telling what was learned in the 
exact language of the text; or second, by stating the 
subsiancs of it in the pupil’s own words. The latter 
is always preferable. It at least requires some 
thought and develops some power of original expres- 
sion, while the former may only be a mere memory 
recital of words not understood. But while memo- 
riter recitations, meaningless to the child, are 
always to be avoided, yet it is wise to have the learner 
incorporate into his own phraseology as much of the 
choice language of the text as he can understand 
and use. This is one of the sources from which he 
enlarges and enriches his vocabulary and acquires 
the terminology of a subject. Strictly speaking, 
then, the recitation is the restatement of what was 


formerly learned either in the words of the text or 
im the chiid’s own language. 

If this is all that is ineluded in the term, the 
process that it names is not in any sense a teaching 


exercise. The teacher may test preparation. knowl- 
edge, or skill, but she may not instruct, because to re- 
cite means to say, to repeat, ito rehearse, or to relate, 
and not to teach, to learn, or to instruct. 

But the term “recitation” has larger meaning than 
its etymology suggests. Writers generally use it to 
embrace any and every school exercise in which the 
teacher teaches, tests, or trains, or in which the child 
acquires knowledge, power, or skill. The process ig 


thus made to embrace almost every exercise except 
the formmal examinations. This is the general mean- 
ing of the term, and while it is wise, generally, to 
use words in their etymological sense, yet in this dis- 
cussion we must depart from the ordinary rule, and 
use the term in its generally accepted sense. 

The recitation, then, is any process or exercise in 
which the teacher teaches, tests, or trains; or in 
which the learner acquires knowledge, power, or 
skill—Report. 








A MEMORY GEM. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank and titles a thousand fold 

Te a healthy body and mind atease. _ 
And simple pleasures that always please, 
A heart that can feel for another’s woe, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold. 


Better than gold is a conscience clear, 
Though toiling for bread in a humble sphere; ° 
Doubly blessed with content and health, 
Untried by the lust and cares cf wealth; 

Lowly living and lofty thought 

Adorn and ennoble a poor man’s cot; 

For mind and morals, in nature’s plan, 

Are the genuine tests of a gentleman. 


Better than gold is the sweet repose 

Of the sons of toil when their labors close. 
Better than gold is the poor man’s sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep, 
Than sleeping draughts on the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows its aching head; 

The toiler’s simple opiates deems 

A shorter route to the land of dreams. 


Better than gold is a thinking mind, 

That in the realm of hocks can find 

A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore. 
The sage’s lore and the poet’s lay, 

The glories of empires passed away, 

The world’s great dream will thus unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 


Bette: than gold is a peaceful home, 
Where ali the fireside characters come-— 
The shrine of love, the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 
Or tried with sorrow by heaven’s decree, 
The blessings that never were bought or sold 
Ané centre there, are better than gold. 
—Father Ryan. 








A CORRECTION, 

Editor Journal of Fiducation: In the November 10 
issue of the Journal of Education, in your article con- 
cerning the state geography of Maine, you state that 
there are three normal schools in Maine—at Gorham, 
Farniington, and Castine. You omitted the State Normal 
school at Presque Isle. This school commenced work in 
September, 1903, with Irving O. Bragg at its head. It is 
not as large at prevent as any other of our normal 
schools, but under Mr. Bragg’s principalship its attend- 
ance is constantly increasing. 

Very truly yours, 
L. Whitney Elkins. 

Corinna, Me. 








FRUVITOGRAPHY. 


In Paris, and somewhat in England, apples 
peaches are raised with photographs upon them. 

The method of securing such pictorial fruit is sim- 
plicity itself. The stencils are thin white paper, the 
patterns and portraits being stamped out by specially 
constructed cutting dies. Any simple adhesive will an- 
swer. 

While the fruit is growing to its full size it is protected 
from insects and the ripening effects of the sun by being 
encloged in paper bags, each apple or peach having its 
own particular covering. 

Directly the fruit has attained its full growth, the bag 
is removed, and the apple is disclosed beautifully gre:n 
in color. Then the farmer takes a camel-hair brugh and 
a selection of the stencils he intends utilizing. With the 
brush he pastes his adhesive over the back of a s‘enc’'l, 
which he sticks on the apple. 

In due time the sun does its work, colcring the f.uit a 
beautiful red all round and through the interstices of the 
pattern. But it doer not penetrate through the paper, 
and the result when the stencil is removed is a picture !n 
the two natural colors of the fruit. 

Success, however, ie not so easy to attain as it is to de- 
scribe the process. One has the inclemency of the 


and 


Be firm |! 


—————_ 


THE — 
JONES 
READERS 


By L. H. JONES, President of the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich, 


Five-book series LEight-book series (by grades) 


The Jones Readers (five-book edition) appeared in 
the spring of 1903, and, in the comparatively short 
period since their appearance, have been widely 
adopted in the schools of the country. 

The ‘‘ Jones Readers by Grades,’’ just published, 
present a series of eight books corresponding to the 
eight grades or years below the high schools. They 
contain not only all the matter of the earlier series, 
but, in addition, a very large number of new selections 
of a high order of excellence. 


STRIKING CHARACTERISTICS 
The readers are chiefly distinguished by their careful grad- 
ing, by the high oe gem merit of their subject-matter, and by 
their effective but unobtrusive moral lessons. 


{ The wide experience and authoritative rank of the author 
especially qualify him for the editing of a series of readers. 


{ The reading matter includes selections from the best litera- 
ture of the world. 


J Well-chosen spannotory and biographical notes make each 
lesson clear and intelligible without detracting from the main 
purpose of the books, — the teaching of reading. 


{ The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent 
the work of the best artists and engravers. 


J The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the clear, well- 
srinted page unite in making the mechanical execution of these 
»00ks as nearly perfect as possible. 

Teachers who wish to learn more about either series 
of the Jones Readers are cordially invited to com- 
municate with the nearest office of the publishers. 
On request an attractive, illustrated announcement 
of the series will be sent postpaid to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
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weather to contend with, and a heavy downpour of rain 
follewing the work of affixing the stencils may mean co 
much labor lost. This is not so serious when it happens 
immediately after the patterns have been placed in posi- 
tion as it is when the coloration of the fruit has advanced 
so far as to leave but an imperfect picture when the 
stencil falls off before it should be removed, Gum, glue, 
paste, and other adhesive mixtures may be used. 








A CULLEGE CENSUS. 


PECULIARLY GREAT GROWTH OF WESTERN IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

Official statistics exhibit the college enrollment for the 
current year as follows, taking in order the fifteen uni- 
versities that head the list in point of numerical impor- 
tance: — 


RID: sive on dle 4s Oe be deals ates ahaa swe 6,013 
SE Ss sab awe awh aie ph a6 peed oad aweipelnds 4,557 
NL CEs iso bay once s Che va ahi ostnee sy cee ees 4,147 
RO i ET ET OO OR ee 4,007 
Ns Te cn enki d Ou dediad 649 tone (34k based 3,726 
CES 6 086-0 b0'S40 Gob oes 03 Fees Cred Fe 088s hada 3,690 
aS SALE 3.4 Od cee e056 FRCT ohn eae beni avee ond 3,661 
Nf ail ear h'b hin a aed 06 nw S yeu wlediie's oie amaus 3,550 
CONONEED 36 Foy ces Cen 6 WEEK i ink bis PERS Mb dao 4 Sew 3,438 
EES + 5 o-c.a bu 4% tis FER Co ee ieee Orr eso o0 ke 3,221 
WES Oe bis okie SEN Wiulacn 6 Le EM ee PEE 138 Oe wes owe KS 2,990 
EE Ee Oe OO Ce oe De eee ee 2,664 
I<, gmat gr, EME LN cee aa es Ghee pate ite es 2,207 
ORES 6.55 bba 0802 PORTA Sek oh iad van Dbekes vewibea 1,383 
IE: PURO IR es oir 0 la 0.2 a tae wake BRGS shoe OER 1,370 

SNE css 49 00 Chee bad e bee pe hGTs Like p Pew TS Sees 50,624 

A significant feature of this list is the surprisingly 
large representation of Western colleges. Out of the 


tota! of fifteen universities, with an aggregate enrollment 
of 50,624 students, eight, with 27,372 students, are in 
Western states. 

Harvard, the oldest, is the only university with more 
than 5,000 students, and only three others pass the 4,000 
mark. Between 3,(00 and 4,000 there are six, and be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,900 there are three. 

That prestige and importance are not determined by 
size alone is shown by the fact that Yale ranks eleventh, 
while Princeton stands fourteenth, smaller than Syra- 
cuse, and with only Leland Stanford, Jr., below her.— 
New York Sun. 


One constant element in luck 


Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 





— Holmes, 








December 15, 1904. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


rHE FOURTH SCHOOL YEAR. A Course of Study 
with Detailed Selection of Lesson Material. Arranged 
by Months... Correlated by Anna Buckbee. Series 
edited by Dr. T. B. Noss. Chicago: A. Flanagan & Co. 

Cloth. Fully illustrated. 240 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

No where else is there to be found so carefully pre- 
pared graded work with all that a school year needs as 
in this series edited by Dr. Theodore B. Noss and based 
upon the work in the normal school of California, Pa. 
‘he work in the lower grades is comparatively easy but 
‘hat of the fourth is thoroughly difficult. Text-books 
or the first three grades have long been carefully graded 
by subjects. Reading, arithmetics, language, and nature 
-tudy have been started well in the lower grade books, 
tut never before has there been so clearly defined work 
arranged for the fourth grade, and it is gratifying to 
find an heroic effort in this direction and especially when 
that effort is notably successful. 

While this course in every detail could hardly be adop- 
ied by any school that had not in some measure grown 
up to it through the other three books of the series, there 
is no teacher of the fourth grade who cannot do much 
better work for having this book. 

There are three distinct advantages in the plan itself. 
it presents the year’s work in twelve groups: Nature 
sludy, geography, history, literature; arithmetic, lan- 
cuage, spelling, the arts, construction, modeling, draw- 
ing, and color work. These are treated first by the year, 
showing what each stands for, what is to be gained. 
transiently and permanently, from its study, how much 
should be known by the ordinary ch.ld at the beginning 
of the year and at its close, and then month by month 
from September to June points the way and helps along. 

Sometime this general plan will be adopted for the 
best text-book making. Grading will then be easy and 
variety will be much more readily attained. In theory 
and in application this plan of Dr, Noss and his asso- 
ciates strikes out a great future for school book-making. 
It is the first real deviation from the plan adopted in the 
dim distant past and has been varied only by being ela)- 
orated and heautified. There will always be trea:ments 
of subjects in special books, but it will be for reference 
and assistance, while the work of the school will te 
carried on along the line of some book for the year and 
hy the month. No book for the specific help of a teacher 
has ever appeared that is so valuable to a teacher of any 
grade as is this bogk to the fourth grade teacher. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN THEORY OF 
FQUATIONS. By Florian Cajori, Ph. D., of Colorado 
College. New York: The Macmillan Company. C°oth. 
240 pp. Price, $1.75. 
The main difference between this text and others on 

the same cubject, published in the English language, con- 
sists in the selection of the material. In proceeding 
from the elementary to the more advanced propert’es of 
equations, the subject of invariants and covariants is 
here omitted, to make room for a discussion of the ele- 
ments of substitutions and substitution-groups, of do- 
mains of rationality, and of their application to equa- 
tions. Thereby the reader acquires some fami iar:ty 
with the fundamental results on the theory of equations, 
reached by Gauss, Abel, Galois, and Kronecker. 

The Galois theory of equations is usually found by the 
neginner to be quite difficult of comprehension. In the 
present text the subject is made more concrete by the 
insertion of numerous exercises, to the preparation of 
which the author has given unusual attention. 





LIPPINCOTI’S PHYSTOLOGIES. The Second and 
Third Books of Anatomy, Physislogy, and Hygiene of 
the Human Body. By J. A. Culler, Ph. D., Miami 
University. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Second Book, 275 pp. Third Book, 364 pp. 
We took occasion recently to speak in superlative 

‘erms of the First Book. The same spirit is in these 
other hooks. The Second Book is for the elementary 
grades, the Third for the eighth grade, and the high 
schocl. The aim from the first is to teach the truth 
about the human body and still hold his interest. There 
is no attempt to make three beautiful and entertaining 
books and yet they are both. Observation is insisted 
upon at all times, and yet it is done in such a way as to 
avoid a morbid frame of mind. Where observation is 
aot practicable experiments are introduced and these are 
observed. Seeing and thinking for the purpose of know- 
ing and of acting upon the knowledge is clearly the au- 
thor’s idea of teaching this subject. 


—_—— 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Everett Hale. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
63 pp. Price. 25 cents. 

The story of this book is so well known that to recouni 
it at all weuld be superfiuous. It first appeared during 
the Givil war, and its note of intense patriotism secured 
for it a wide circulation. In its present form it is pre- 
sented as a special school edition, with the hope of its 
influencing the youthful mind te a sterling love of native 
land. The lengthy introduction is peculiarly interesting, 
for in it Dr. Hale tells us how he came to select the 
name of “Philip Nolan” as that of the chief character, 
and of the trouble into which it gct him, as there was a 
real Philip Nolan, who was quite diffes-ert from the cne 
he so graphically describes. 


CORRECT WRITING AND SPEAKING. By Mary A. 
Jordan, professor of English in Smith College. New 
Yerk: A. S. Rarnes & Co.’ 12mo. Cloth. 259 pp. 
Price, $1, net. 

In the Woman’s Home library, which is edited by Mrs. 
Margaret FB. Sangster, this volume finds a most anpro- 
priate niehe. Years of practical experience in the sch ol- 
room have given Miss Jordan the authority to speak on 
her chosen theme as an expert. And the book will find 


By Rev. Edward 
Cloth. 
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a constituency doubtless, as not a few will welcome it as 
au efficient aid to an accurate and possibly elegant use of 
their mother-tongue, so desirable an accomplishment for 
any and all who in some sense desire to pats as educated 
persons. 


SYNOPSES OF DICKENS’S NOVELS. By J. Walter 
McSpadden. Handy Information Series. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 250 pp. 18mo. Cloth. 
Price, 45 cents, net. Postage, 5 cents. 

This practical guide to the novels of Dickens is so use- 
ful and delightful that the chief wonder is that it has not 
been done before. Such a book is highly useful. 
it furnishes for the first time outline studies of a'l the 
Dickens plots and characters, giving the reader at a 
moment’s notice answers to questions which, without it, 
even the specialist would have some difficulty in answer- 
ing. For example, its treatment of. “David Copperfield”’ 
states that this is the eighth novel; that it appeared in 
monthly instalments between certain dates; that it was 
published in book form in a certain. month; after which 
come the scene of the story; the period; the cast of 
characters, with a word of explanation about each: and 
finally a well-worded argument or outline story of the 
plot, cf scme 1,500 words. The other books are treated 
in the came compact yet comprehensive fashion, and an 
ne index to all the characters is given at the 
ast. 


The little volume betrays an immense amount of work - 


in its compilation. It should prove of great value to lit- 
erary societies, reading circles, schools, colleges, and to 
every Dickens lover who finds himself unable at short 
notice te locate Flintwich or Pecksniff, or give a clear 
account of a long involved story like “Bleak House.” 
No guide of this sort has been available heretofore, al- 
though Ralzac, Dickens’s nearest parallel in France, has 
been reduced to a repertory which is crowned by the 
French Academy. 

“Synopses of Dickens’s Novels” is a companion volume 
to “Shakesperian Synopses,” by the same author, wh‘ch 
appeared two years ago and has met with favor. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMANY. By Mrs. H. C. 
Vawtrey and Amana M. Flattery. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. Maps. 320 pp. 

In a masterly way the author has in brief space given 
some idea cf the character and characteristics of each 
reign in the long, varied, and interesting history of 
Germany. It requires the hand of a master, the skill of 
an artist to make the history of all the people that now 
constitute Germany read like the continuing story of one 
people, ard that for 1,200 years, or for a period four 
times as !ong as our own American history. Difficult as 
is the task it has been so admirably done as to make an 
interesting and reliable account of the making of the 
Germar empire. 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By James Har- 
vey Robinson. Columbia University. Designed to 
Supplement his Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe. Boston: Ginn & Co. Volume [. Cloth. 
551 pp. List price, $1.50; mailing price, $1.65. 

History cannot longer be acceptably taught without 
abundant collateral reading and often it requires more 
time to find that which is worth reading, and always one 
must read much that has no bearing on the subject in 
order to discover the related paragraphs. The waste of 
time and energy in the effort to be modern in history 
teaching and study is something stupendous, 

Professor Robinson’s “Readings” supply a need that 
has long been felt hy those dealing with the general 
history of Europe. For each chapter of his text he fur- 
nishes from twenty to thirty pages of extracts, mainly 
from vivid, first-hand accounts of the persons, events, 
and institutiovs discussed in his manual. In this way 
the statements in the text-book may he amplified and 
given added interest and vividne:s. He has not confined 
his selection te gtate papers and formal documents, but 
has drawn upon the greatest variety of material, much of 
which has never before found its way into English. 

The extensive and carefully classified bibliographies 
which accompany each chapter embody the results of 
eareful criticism and selection. They are not mere lists 
of titles but are carefuly arranged to meet the needs of 
students of all grades, from the high-school pupil to one 
engaged in advanced graduate work. All the more im- 
portant works are briefly described so as to give an idea 
of their character, value, and accessibility. 

The “Readings” will appear in two volumes of some 
five hundred pages each. Volume I., corresponding to 
chapters I.-XXII. of the anthor’s “History of Western 
Furope,” closes with an account of the Italian cities 
during the Renaissance. Volume IT., which will appear 
early next year, begins with Europe at the opening of 
the sixteenth century. 


THREE YEARS WITH THE POETS. By Bertha 
Hazard. Beston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 


50 cents. 

In ‘her “Foreword to the teacher,’ Miss Hazard writes: 
“There is perhaps a grain of truth in the assertion that 
the so-called modern methods of education forget to 
train the memory. Certainly every teacher, conservative 
or progressive, would agree that facility in memorizing 
is most valuable, and that as one step towards acquiring 
this facilitv. the youngest children should be accustomed 
to learn each week at least a few lines of poetry. But, 
for most teachers, ‘memory gems,’ good perhaps in 
themeelves, but chosen at random without special ref- 
erence to the child’s school life, are no longer satisfac- 
tory. The poetry to be learned in school should follow 
the children’s other interests in work and play, thus 
helping to make vivid every other subject, and becom- 
ing itself a vital part of the day's pleasure. Moreover, 
the poeme should be sufficiently numerous to allow free- 


dom of choice, and they should usually be short enough 
to be learned by the greater part of the class in a single 
week. In this book Miss Hazard carries out admirably 
these ideas. 

The calendar of the year’s work, which serves in- 
stead of table of contents, gives a list of ten required 
poems of which one is to be memorized each month dur- 
ing the school year. In every class there will be an ap- 
preciable number of children who can do more than this, 
and for these there are three elective poems suggested 
for each month, while at the end of the material for the 
year are given supplementary rhymes and poems which 
may be substituted where shorter lessons are needed or 
where additional freedom of choice is desired. The book 
is designed to cover three year’s work and the course as 
given for each year includes nothing which children 
have not done gladly and with steadily increasing ap- 
preciation of the pleasure to be found in books, in classes 
under the supervision of the compiler. 
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MAMMY ’MONGST THE WILD-NATIONS OF FUROPE. 
By Ruthella Mary Bibbins. Tllustrated by Frances P. 
Wightman. New York: Frederick A. Stckes Company. 
The devoted black mammy of the three-year-old Dor's 

goee with the family of the professor ona foreign. 
“tower.” Her experiences, inimitable comments, and 
witty imaginings, given in her vernacular, will be to a 
large class cf readers exceedingly mirth-provoking. 
The book starts with an account of a few days spent 
at the ‘““Walled-off Castoria” before the party sail on 
the “Coon-yarder.”” Tre reader gets an original account 
of visits to Stratford, Oxford, London, and a hundred 
places of interest, among them “chu’ches” and ‘‘Cathe- 
drume.”’ 

Tt is a book cf three hundred pages, and the fun begins 
on the first and continues to the last. 


TOASTS. Compiled by (©. M. Rhoads. Drawings by 
Clare Victor Dwiggins. Philadelphia: Penn Publish- 


ing Commpany. 

I know of ro way to give the faintest idea of the 
beauty, catchiness, daintiness of this little Christmas 
gift, which must he seen to be appreciated, but I can say 
that IT know of no simple holiday gift that combines 
beautv and brightness more gracefully and skilfully 
than this. 


FILOWER FABLES AND FANCIES. By N. Hudson 
Moore. With decorations by Frederick G. Hall, and 
forty-eight illustrations from photographs of flowers. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 
Tiluminated hinding. Price, $1.60. 

This is a beautifully illustrated and decorated book, 
while the text is every way worthy of such a setting. 
The flowers specially emphasized are tulips, daffodils, 
erocnses, violets, lilies, roses, lilacs, and chrysanth?- 
mums. Science and mythology, poetry and art are laid 
under tribute in the making of this book, and beyond 
this it has enough of the every-day phase of life for the 
gratification of all. 

There are few books so attractive as a gift book as 
this, which is winsome in every feature of literature, 
science, romance, mythology, and art in printing, bind- 
ing, illustrating, and decorating. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘“‘How Nature Study Should Be Taught.” By E. F. Bigelow. New 
York : Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 

“Little Folks of Many Lands.”’ By 
—*Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea.” 
Price, 60 cents. Boston : Ginn & Co. 

“The Days We Celebrate.’”’ By Marie 
Chicago: T. 8. Denison, 

“Outline Studies in the Shakesperian Drama.’’ By Mary E. Ferris 
Gettemy. Price, $1.00. Galesburg, Ill.: The Mail Printing Com- 


By L. M. Chance. Price, 45 cents. 
Edited by Philip 8S. Allen. 
25 cents. 


Irish. Price, 


any. 
. “The Bible in Shorthand.” Price, $3.00. New York : Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. 

“Dodge’s Elementary Geography.” 
Rand, McNally & Co. 

‘*Murray’s Small Classical Atlas.” 
York: Henry Frowde. 

‘*Morals and Manners.”’ By W. J. Shearer. 
son, Smith & Co. 


By R. E. Dodge. Chicago : 


Edited by G. B. Grundy. New 


New York: Richard- 





A GREAT HOLIDAY GIFT BOOK 


PEN AND INK DRAWING 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 


Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
published on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
themselves in line drawing for illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive text for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 


Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should pdssess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid. 


$75.00 CASH PRIZES 


W ishing to encourage pen and ink line drawing for process engraving, 
the author offers seventy-five dollars in cash prizes, viz.: three prizes 
of $15.00 each, and three second prizes of $10.00 each, for the best pen 

All drawings must be 


and ink copies of certain plates in the book. l 
forwarded fo the author by April 6th, 1905, and will be returned after 
Only those will be eligible to compete 


the prizes have been awarded. : 
who order the book directly of Mr. Bartlett and enclose the price with 
the order. (Students’ edition, quarto size, price 5.00.) Fall particulars 
regarding the competition will be mailed to each purchaser of the book, 
Vrite the full name and address. 
GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT, Arlington, Mass. 


Pp. O, Box 4, 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
snese contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MILETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

December 26-30: 


State 
Presi- 


Nationa! Federaticn oi 


Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti; secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 
E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary. 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. , 

December 27-28-29: Joint meeting of the 
Asseciated Academic Principals; Coun- 
cil of Grammar School Principals; 
Science Teachers’ Association: Training 
Teachers’ Conference, and Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the state cf New 
York, Svracuse. 

December 28-29-20: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 28-March 1-2, 1905: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Mil- 
waukee, 


Wisconsin Teach- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PORTSMOUTH. At the meeting of the 
board of inetruction on December 6 Ernest 
L. Silver of Rochester was elected super- 
intendent of the public schools to succeed 
H. C. Morrison, who was recently e'ected 
state superintendent. 

Mr. Silver is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, class of 99,and he has been su- 
perintendent of schocls at Rochester. 

A resolution was passed exempting the 
children of officers and enlistei men of 
the navy from paying tuition in the local 
high school. 


VERMONT. 


The National Society of Colonial Dames 
of America in the state of Vermont have 
offered two prizes, one of $25 and one of 
$15, to be awarded to the students of the 
high schools in the state. submitting the 
best essays upon the subject: 


“TAfe and 


Customs of New England in Colonial 
Days.” State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Walter E. Ranger is chairman of the 
committee to decide upon the merits of 
the essays. 


Edward Day Collins has just been 
elected principal of the Johnson 
State Normal school. Mr. Col- 
lins is a native of Barton, Vt., 


and fitted for college at the Lyndon 
Institute. He was graduated from Yale 
University in the class of 1896, later earn- 
ing the degree of Ph. D., and acting as 
an instructor in history at Yale. — 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


RROOKLYN. The Brooklyn Teaches’ 
Association anncunces the following con- 
ferences: — 

English—Miss Emma L. Johnston, 
cha‘rman, Training School for Teiche s 
A series of conferences has been arrang d 
on “The Teaching of Composition and 
Literature” in the grades. The work will 
be progressive. Fach discussion, though 
dealing with but one or two graces; wi!l 
repay the attendance of all interested in 
the course of study as a whole. ‘he firs 
conference, on the work of the first year 
classes, led by Miss Angela M. Keyes, 
Training School for Teachers, wil be he'd 
at the Training school on Monday, Decem- 
her 19. Reserve this date. (Notice the 
postponement.) 

Literature—Willis A. Huntley, public 
school No. 90, cha’ rman. Profess°r Henry 
A. Beers of Yale University will lecture 
upon the “Present Prospects of the Eng- 
lish Drama,” on Wednesday, December 
21, 4 p. m., at the Girls’ high school. Dr. 
Boughton’s large class in English litera- 
ture is especially invited to attend. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The choice of William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor of Bloomfield as superintendent cf 
Paterson, N. J., i8 a notable tribute to 
the estimate in which his work is held 
by his neighbors. Mr. Chancellor has 
heen so ardent, so independent, so liable 
to “butt in” that the machine men, con- 
servative or otherwise, have sometimes 
held their breath, but this election is 
highly creditable to him, and a bit of a 
reflection upon some cther men. 

George Morris of the Erasmus Hall high 
school of Brooklyn succeeds Dr. W. E. 
Chancellor as superintendent at B'oom- 
field, who goes to Paterson. Superin- 
tendent Morris is thirty-nine years old, 
and a native of Middletown, Monmouth 
county. He was graduated from Rut- 
gers College in 1889, after which he took 
a post-graduate course at Columbia, re- 
ceiving the degree of Master of Arts. He 
is of a commanding figure, stands six feet, 
three inches, and weighs 260 pounds. 


MONTANA. 


The Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion meets in Helena on December 27, 28, 
29. The plans aré undef way for the best 
me@ting which the association has ever 
held. Professor M. V. O’Shea of the Wis- 
consin University is to be the principal 
speaker. Among other features of 
the conventicn an elaborate reception is 
to be held at the State capitol, at which 
the teachers will be received by the gov- 
ernor and other state and city officials. 

Superintendent W. E. Harmon of Boze- 
man was chogen at the recent electicn as 
state superintendent to succeed Superin- 
tendent W. W. Welch, who has completed 
a term of four years. 

The Helena Kindergarten Council for 
the current year has sé@lected for its 
motto, “The hope of the world lies in the 
little ehild,” and they have taken for 
their year’s program a study of the “Kin- 
dergarten in Many Lands’; under this 
general topic, the council will consider the 
history, growth, and present condition of 
the kindergarten movement in all parts 
of the world,—not only the kindergarten 
itself. but its influence upon education in 
general, and especially upon the ideals of 
social and industrial training. 


-- ++ —- 4 -- 


The Cornell Anncuncement and book of 
views for the summer session of 1905 is 
at hand. A novel feature of the book of 
views is the production of two new pan- 
oramic views, one of thie south and west, 
and the other of the east and south end 
of the stone quadrangle. Many will be in- 
terested to know that the Nature Study 
courses are to be continued under the 
leadership of Professor Stanley Coulter, 
of Purdue University. Among the other 
mutgide instructors who have accepted 
calls for the summer are the following: 
Professor E. P. Baillot (French), of the 
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Northwestern University; 
McMurry (geography), the well-known 
author of “Elementary Education”; Pro- 
fessor Arthur Tappan Walker (Latin), of 
the University of Kansas; Professor John 
A. Walz (German), now at Harvard, but 
elected at Cornell; Supefvicor R. #H. 
Whitbeck (geography), of the State Nor- 
mal school, Trenton, N. J. 


Dr. Charles A. 
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THE SCHOOLS OCF AUBURN, N. Y. 





BY B. B. SNOW, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT, 


Auburn was settled in 1792, and was 


known as “Hardenbergh Corners” until 
18€, when the name Was changed to Au- 
burn. During the first twenty years of 
the settlement, three school buildings 
were erected; they were one-room build- 
ings and schools were conducted in them 
during the winter months only. 

In December, 1810, a project was inaug- 
urated to raise funds to build an academy, 
and $4,090 was pledged by 121 of the in- 
habitants, and the Auburn School Asso- 
ciation was organized in January follow- 
ing. Five and three-quarters acres of 
land were donated as a site by one of the 
public-spirited residents of the village. 
The building was completed February 3, 
1812, and the school was opened.on the 
fifteenth of June following. The “Lan- 
castrian System” was adopted. The sys- 
tem had a brief career, however. The 
academy building was destroyed by fire 
in the winter of 1816, and for the succeed- 
ing twelve years the school was con- 
ducted in various locaiities in the village. 
In 1827 the trustecs erected a new build- 
ing. and the school was re-opened in 1828, 
and from that time up to the inauguration 
of free schocls had a successful career. 

The Female Seminary Association was 
organized in 1836 and the Female 
Seminary was opened, During its 
career of ten years it established a 
reputation which drew to it patrons from 
all over the country. It was disecntinucd 
in 1849. the school building having heen 
destroyed by fire. Innumerable other pri- 
vate schools of more or less importance 
were conducted in the village during this 
period, but the public schools proper, the 
“district schools,” of which five had been 
establighed, were an insignificant factor in 


educational progress. The advent of fr 
schools revolutionized the entire systei 
of popular education, and a new era 
dawned whose beneficent influence even 
the most sanguine did not then foresee. 
On the tenth of April, 1850, a special act 
of the legislature was passed to regulate 
the free schools of the city. Each dstr‘c! 
elected one tfustée; thé common council 
appointed a superintendent of common 
schools and a schooi Goffimiissicner for 
each of the wards of the city. These 
trustees and commissioners with the 
mayor of the city and the superintendent 
constituted the first “board of education 
of the city of Auburn.” This arrange- 
ment continued until 1871, when, by an 
amendment passed March 14, it was pro- 
vided that the trustees and commiss'oners 
alone should constitute the board of edu- 
cation, The board should appoint a sec- 
retary and might appoint a superintend- 
ent. 

In March, 1866, an amendment to the 
school law was passed authorizing the 
board of education to organize a high 
achool. On April 3, 1866, a principal of 
the high school was chosen, and in addi- 
tion to his duties as principal, he was to 
act as clerk of the board and superintend- 
ent of schools. 

a 


CORRECTED. 


iJe is a small boy struggling with the 
mysteries of the English language. When 
his teacher one day gave him the words 
‘horse’ and ‘‘fast” and told him to con 
struet a sentence containing them, it 
seemed quite natural that he should write 
on his paper, “That horse is runnin very 
fast.”” The sentence was handed in to the 
teacher, and, after locking it over, she 
said: “You forgot the ‘g,’ Johnny. Pleas 
put itin.” _ 

John took the paper and went back to 
his desk. By and by he handed it again 
to his teacher, and this is what she 
read:— . 

“Gee, that horse is runnin very fast.’ 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

—_—— + 

“Children don’t seem to have as mu 
respect for their parents as formerly.” 

“No,” answered the cynic; “and I ha\ 
never quite been able to make up ™ 
mind whether this is because modern 
children are less dutiful or more discer! 
ing.”’—Washington Star. 
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DIVERSIFIED EDUCATION. 


The strength of the United States, as 
compared with the other nations of the 
earth, is due primarily to the education 
of its people. The strength of our educa- 
tional system is being increased con- 
stantly by means of diversity rather than 
of uniformity. Wherever the “lock-step”’ 
in education still prevails, whierever the 
idea of a “dead level of uniformity” still 
obtains, in such places—and they are 
rare in this country—-the educational 
work is always found to be “dead.” 
Emerson said: ‘“Wducation should be as 
broad as man,” and the heart of the “Sage 
of Concord,” would rejoice now at the 
breadth as well as the depth of the educa- 
tional work in this great country. 

It used to be the custom to “read law’ 
in the office of a lawyer. In 1870 only 
1,658 students were attending law schools 
in the entire United States; in 1992 (that 
heing the latest year for available sta- 

stics), the number had multiplied to 13,- 
12. Of this number 165 were women, 
While 2,644 iad attended college before 
coming to law school and had received an 
A. B. or B. S, degree. This great change 
is a speaking testimonial to the efficiency 
of our law sehools and indicates that fit- 
ting for the profession of the law has be- 
come less a matter of “reading” in the 
office of a lawyer, and more a matter of 

ttending a regular law school. 

In this conmection it is interesting to 
note that in 1894 the number of students 


in law was smaller than the number in 
theology, while in 1902 there were neariy | 
(wice as many in law. For five successive 


years 
num!) 


1ST0 


decrease in the 
While in 


there has heen a 
r of theological students. 


- 


n 1909 


i the number had increased to only 
(ot3,and this isa decrease of 224 students 
fr the number of the preceding year. 
‘t this number 108 were women; 2,069 
| received an A. B. or B. S. degree, 
which speak eloquently of the 
h of edueation of ained before the 
| theological training begins. 
In 1870 there were only 6,194 medica! 
nts in the entire United States; in 
1902, 26,821—a growth of over 20,000! Of 
humber 2,476 had received an A. B, 
a degree before entering upon the 
stu of medicine. Mcreover, 5,069 
lates were still in attendance at 
\l colleges, making a grand total of 
Nor does this number, large as it 
ude dental students; nor those in 
icy, nor yet those in veterinary 


ne, 


fact, these are now recognized as dis- 


Thi) 


lr 


there were 3,254 theological students, .- 





tinct professions, to enter any one of 
which special training is necessary. Al- 
though the first regular dental school in 
the United States was chartered by the 
legislature of Maryland in 1839, it is not 
until very recent years that dentistry has 
had a remarkable growth. In 1992 there 
were fifty-six schocls with 8,420 students, 
or 112 more than in 1901. 

In the United States the vocation of the 
apothecary is quite distinct from that of 
the medical practitioner. The education 
of pharmacists has greatly advanced of 
late years. Many of them are graduates 
of colleges of pharmacy, wherein excel- 
lent scientific and practical training is ob- 
tained.. Fiftv-nine schools of pharmacy 
had been established in 1902, with 4,427 
etudents. 

The mere statement that in 1902 there 
were eleven veterinary schools in the 
United States with 576 students conveys 
little meaning to the average reader, but 
when he learns that such institutions as 
Cornell, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Harvard University have regular de- 
partments of .veterinary medicine with 
courses of study covering three years, he 
knows that a vast amount of importance 
must be attached to this science. Indeed, 
the progressive decline of animal plagues 
has been one of the greatest scientific 
achievements of the present generation. 

From a distribution so great that al- 
most every part of every civilized coun- 
try suffered from losses that amounted to 
millions of dollars each year, these dis- 
eases have been so restricted and, in some 
cases, exterminated, that present losses 
from diseases then prevalent bear but a 
emall ratio to those then incurred. 

All of the European countries have 
reguiarly appointed veterinarians whose 
duty it is to stamp out contagious dis- 
eases, to look after the general hygienic 
conditions of the live stock, to supervise 
the markets and fairs, and see that no 
animals suffering from contagious diseases 
are offered for sale, and to make a peri- 
odical report upon the health of the d's- 
trict. 

In the United States measures directed 
against the diseases of animals are orig- 
inated and carried out by the bureau of 
animal industry of the department of 
agriculture. Nearly every state has an 
official veterinarian who maintains a gen- 
eral oversight over the health of the do- 
mesticated animals and enforces state 
measures for the eradication or restric- 
tion of disease. 

A few years ago it was enough if a man 
was an engineer: now, he is either an 
electrical engineer, or a mechanical en- 
gineer, or a mining ‘engineer, or a civil 
engineer, or a sanitary eng'neer. If he is 
an electrical engineer, for example, he 


must specialize in some line in order to 
advance in his profession; his entire time 
must be devoted to railway enginecring, 
or to lighting, or to turbines, or to some 
one special field. And the same is true 
in almost every field of activity in this 
country. 

Herein lies the secret of our success 
and power—diversity as well as. com- 
munity of interests, diversity of educa- 
tion so that our young men and young 
women are able to meet and solve suc- 
cessfully the vexing problems of the pre:- 
ent and the future. To America the 
world is looking as never befcre in i-s 
history, and in America the world wiil 
find the keen eye, the trained inte‘lect, 
and the sympathetic heart, which will 
successfully guide the nations of the 
earth toward that eternal Truth which 
shall make all men free. 

Arthur Marvin. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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NEW RUBBER FORESTS IN BRAZIL. 





American Consul H. W. Furniss of 
Bahia, Brazil, informs us (Daily Con- 
sular Report No. 2,029), that discovery 
has been made in Brazil of vast forests 
of trees from which can be produced a 


high grade of rubber known to the trade 
as ‘““Manicoba.” The area is very large, 
but cannot be defined, as the region has 
not been fully explored. After the first 
notice of discovery, exploration has been 
going on and notices keep coming in of 
other sections where similar trees exist 
in profusion. - 

This is important news to us, as the 
United States probably imports more 
rubber than does any other country in the 
world. 

For the past three fiscal years those im- 
ports have been, according to the monthly 
summary for June, 1904, of the Bureau cf 
Statistics, as follows:— 

Imports of India rubber: — 


Pounds. Value. 
REE. 5 cw sae 60 a 50,413,481 $24,889,230 
BNE tirinahia bhai 55,010,571 36,436,710 
EO ets ork kee 59,015,551 40,444,250 


These figures are significant ,of the in- 
creasing value of this article of commerce, 
They show that while, in 1904, we only 
got 8,500,000 pounds more rubber, we paid 
$15,500,000 more money. There is a vast 
difference between fifty million pounds of 
rubber for twenty-four million dollars, 
and paying over forty millions doilars for 
only fiftv-nine million pounds. Viewed 
in this light the discovery of these new 
prolific forests of rubber trees is of vast 
importance to many of our rubber-using 
industries. We get more than haif of our 
ruhber from Brazil. 

After going pretty fully into methods of 
cultivation, etc., Consul Furniss says: 
“About 676 trees can be planted to an 
acre, giving, on the average, an annual 
product per acre of 676 kilos (1,490 
pounds) which, at present prices, would 
be worth $1,352. Other light crops can 
be planted between the rubber trees. I 
would advise, not leasing, but thie pur- 
chase of the land outright, especially since 
the land can be bought at a reasonab‘e 
figure.” 

Not only do our industries use up the 
enormous quantity of new rubber named 
above, but we are actually importing old 
and scrap rubber fit only for re-manu- 
facture. This we did in 1904 fiscal yedr, 
to the extent of 20,270,970 pounds for $1,- 
164,786. Besides this we have a large in- 
ternal trade in cast-off rubber boots and 
shoe rubbers. That is no small item in a 
population of $9,000,000, increasing by 
immigration and natural causes at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 yearly. 

In 1904, in addition to the figures given 
above, we also imported the following:— 


Pounds. Value. 
}utta-percha, crude .. 431,093 $174,953 
Gutta-poolatong, crude 14,887,416 430,231 
tutta-percha manf’rs 335,480 
India rubber manf'rs 821,562 


This brings up our total 1904 import of 
India rubber and like products to $43,371,- 


261. Against this we exported some belt- 
ing, hose, packing, boots and shoes, and 
other rubber manufactures, but only to 
the extent of $4,435,590. This summary 
shows how important it is to us to be 
able to secure, for consumption, in our 
electrical and other industries, at least 
$50,000,000 worth of crude rubber an- 
nually, at reasonable prices. 

Consequently this new discovery of 
rubber tree forest§ is good news. 

Walter J. Ballard. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BOSTON AMUSEMENTS. 








TREMONT. 


George Ade’s quaint comedy, ‘The 
County Chairman,’ which is oftered by 
henry W. Savage at the Tremont 
ineatre, is generaily pronounced one of 
the most iaughable hits written in years. 
in ““thne County Chairman,” Mr. Ade has 
gravitated from comic opera into 
straight comedy, and has pictured the 
spectacular features of a political cam- 
paign in the middle West in most 
graphic fashion. He has taken for his 
seat of action the little village and 
county seat of a rural community, and 
framed his story out of the local inter- 
ests and prejudices. It is enough to add 
that laughter is the keynote of the suc- 
cess of ‘““fhe County Chairman,” although 
the humorous episodes are’ leavened by 
a wholesome story of romance and sen- 
timent. The central figure in “The 
County Chairman” is the political boss 
of the district, Jim Hackler, who has 
nominated for office his law partner, Til- 
ford Wheeler, a manly young attorney. 
The opposing candidate for prosecuting 
attorney is Judge Rigby, a close-fisted 
land, shark, and the bitterness of the 
campaign brings about an estrangement 
of young Wheeler and the judge's 
daughter, who have been secretly be- 
trothed prior to the beginning of the 
campaign. Hackler’s motive for bitterly 
opposing Rigby is on account of his win- 
ning by deceit, years before, the girl of 
Hackler’s choice. sr inally, through four 
acts of pictorial movement and surprise, 
Hackler wins the campaign for young 
Wheeler, and the lovers are re-united. 
In the interpretation of “The County 
Chairman” a specially selected company 
is enlisted, including all the original 
favorites that scored so decidedly in New 
York. 

KBITH’S. 


Robert Hilliard, the most distinguished 
“legitimate” actor who has ever ap- 
peared in the varieties, will head the 
vaudeville show at Keith’s for the week 
of December 19, presenting the great 
one-act play, “No. 973,” in which he will 
be supported by a competent company, 
including June Pelton, the talented juve- 
nile actress, whose picture in character 


bids patrons of Keith’s “Good Night” 
every evening in closing the biograph 
picture exhibit. Other noted enter- 


tainers will be Marie Nevelle, who was 
the prima donna of the Irish theatre 
opera company at the St. Louis fair; the 
Glincerettis, six wonderful acrobats; 
Fred Niblo, late manager of the Four 
Cohens, one of the best monologue en- 
tertainers in America; and the Smedley 
Sketch Club, in the charming little play, 
“The Little Mother,” which will particu- 
larly appeal to the juveniles. A motion 
picture that will have great interest for 
the patron of this playhouse and others 
will be one showing Lillian Lawrence, 
John Craig, and Mary Young, the former 


Castle-square theatre players, auto- 
mobiling in one of the parks at San 
Francisco, Cal., where they are now 


playing. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 
N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





The Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin, LL. D., for- 
merly president of Howard Univers.ty, 


Washington, died in Cleveland, 0., No- 
vember 28. Dr. Rankin was born in 


Thornton, N. H., January 2, 1828. 

The cenference of Collegiate and Sec- 
ondary Instructors at its fifth annual ses- 
sion took for its general subject the edu- 
cational value of certain subjects in the 
curricula of the high schoo! and the col- 
lege. Professor Henry E. Bourne spoke 
upon history; Professor William H. 
Hulme and Prircipal Thomas B. Lovell 
of the Niagara Falls high school, on Eng- 
lish; Professor Charlies Harms and Miss 
Mary BE. Parsons of Cleveland, on Ger- 
man; Professor Charles M. Cole of Ober- 
lin College and Professor Halsted of Ken- 
yon, on Latin and mathematics, respect- 
ively. Professor D. C. Miller gave a lec- 
ture on “Radium,” and Professor Francis 
H. Herrick gave a Jecture on “The Build- 
ing Habits and Home Life of Birds.” As 
one result of the conference, a committee 
was appointed to present at the next 
meeting a model course of study for the 
high school. The -ommittee consists of: 
Principal J. W. McLane of Lincoln high 
school, Cleveland; W. W. Boyd of the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; Su- 
perintendent H. V. Hotchkiss of Akron, 
O.; Superintendent J. H. M. Frederick of 
Lakewood, Q.; Professor H. E. Bourne, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

The faculty of the College for Women of 
the Western Reserve University has 
finished a revision of the course of study. 
The result is that all freshmen, as hereto- 
fore, will study Bible, English, Latin, and 
mathematics. -Besides these studies, stu- 
dents offering Greek for admission to co!- 
lege will study Greek, physics 10, and his- 
tory 1. Students offering German will 
study German, physics 10, and history 1. 
Students offering French will study 
French, physics 1(, and history 1. Stu- 
dents offering science and histury will 
study physics la or chemistry 2, history 1, 
and either French, German, or Greck. 

Further, one hour of Bible throughout 
the year is required of sophomores, and 
as a requisite for graduation at least four 
courses from each of the following groups 
must be taken: Language and l.terature 
group: history, political science, and phil- 
osophy group; science and mathematics 
group. 

A bronze tablet has been placed in the 
Florence Harkness Memoriai build.ng, 
in her memory. [t is inscribd as 
follows: “This building and its en- 
dowment are given in leving mem- 
ory of Florence Harkness Severance, 
and for the glory of the Master whom she 
served. 1563-1895. 

“Thou shalt be a crown of beauty in the 
hand of the Lord and a royal d.adem in 
the hand of thy God. Isaiah Ixii: 3.”’ 

A portrait of Henry R. Hatch, the donor 
of the library building, has recently been 
hung in that building. It was painted by 
J. Colin Forbes. 

The speaker at the next commencement 
of the College for Women of the Univer- 
sity is President Woolley of Mount Hcl- 
yeke College. 

The attendance during the last few 
years has increased to such an extent that 
the trustees and other friends are plan- 
ning important enlargements at shaw 
Universit. An extensive addition of 
brick is to be made to the girls’ build ng 
and a large substantial brick building is 
to be erected on the west side of th 
campus te meet the demand for additiona! 
facilities in the men’s industrial depart- 
ment. The Home Mission Scciety has 
made a gift of $12,000 conditioned upon 
the colored people of North Carolina ra.s- 
ing 35.000 additional. At the recent con- 
vention in Kinston the proposition was 
heartily accepted and Rev. J. A. Wh.tted 
I. D., of this city was appointed by this 
convention and the Home Mission Society 
in New York financial agent, and has al- 
ready entered upon the performance of 
his dutics. At the Kinston eccrvention 
the colored people pledged $1,830 towards 
the enlargement fund Steps are also 
being taken to increase the efliciency and 
enlarge the number of secondary schools 
througheut the state, supported wholly or 
in part by the colored Baptists. 

The enroliment at Shaw has already 
reached 490, which is consicerabiy in ex- 
eres of any previous enrollment so earls 
ir *e school year. Nearly all applica- 
ti.ns for admission have been refused 


since August 20 and more than fifty stu-. 


dents are already enrolled for the school 
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year beginning October 1, 1905. It is the 
intention of the trustees within the next 
few vears to raise the standard of admis- 
sion and have the school vear of tie 
same length in all departments, namely, 
thirty-two weeks. 

The cooking school established last vear 
is both successful and popular. The 
domestic arts and the industrial courses 
for the young men are receiving, year by 
year, more attention and a higher appre- 
ciation. 

The library of Cornell University, al- 
ready enjoying an endowment of $300,000, 
has recently been greatly enriched hy a 
bequest of half a million dollars by the 
late Professor Willard Fisk, of Florence, 
Italy. Mr. Fisk was at one time a pro- 
fessor at Cornell, but had lived in Italy 
for many years. The famous Dante col- 
lection, formerly given by Professor Fisk 
to the library at Cornell, now comprises 
more than seven thousand volumes, 
Equally complete collections upon Ice- 
landic literature and upon Petrarch by the 
terms of the will now come to Cornell 
Scholars from other universities in in- 
creasing numbers are taking advantag 
of the rich collections at this university 
for summer study and research. 

The recent ceremony of laying the cor- 
ner stone of the new Goldwin Smith Hall 
of Humanities at Cornell was a notable 
event in the history of the university. 
The venerable GColdwin Smith, now over 
eighty years old. delivered a vigorous and 
inspiring address. 

President Charles W. Hliot of Harvard 
University announces that, according to 
the information he has just received, as 
chairman of the Cecil Rhodes scholarship 
committee for Massachusetts, the qualify- 
ing examinations for the next appoint- 
ments would probably be held in Janwary. 
Mhe scholars to be selected after these ex- 
aminations will go into residence at Ox- 
ford in October, 1905. Candidates who 
competed for the appointments in 1904 
will not have to take the qualifying °x- 
aminations again, if they present certifi- 
cates of exemption from “responsions,”’ 
such as given to all candidates who passel 
the qualifving examinations in 1904. A 
meeting of the committee for the selec- 
tion for Massachusetts was held Dee»mber 
&, when a decision was reached regarding 
che admission of -andidates from second- 
ary schools as well as from colleges. 
‘pplications for admission to candidacy 
for the appointments from this state 
should be addressed to the chairman of 
the Rhodes scholarship committee, Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. 

TRUTHS FROM THE DESERT. 

The dog barks, but the caravan pasz:esz 
on 

Do not inquire 
you can see. 





the way to a village 


The camel’s kick is soft, but it takes 
life away. 
The camel carries the load; the dog 


does the pantirg. 
the 


A dervish once traveling through 
desert met a camel, and said to him: 
“Friend, your lip is crooked!” The 


replied: “What is there straight 
about me that you take exception to my 
lip?”’—The Century. 


camel 


- =o _— 
GNOME MATTER. 
There was once a dear little gnome 
Who rcde from his home on Cape Nome; 
Said a lady, “My dear, 
Do you know why you’re here?” 
He looked up and answered, “Why, no’m.” 
—Carolyn Wells, in April St. Nicholas. 


JAPAN AS A COLONIZER. 


Li Hung Chang chuckled when Japan 
was forced to take the island of Formosa 
instead of Port Arthur and the L.’ao Tang 
peninsula, as part settlement of her in- 
jemnity claim in the Chino-Japanese war. 
Either. France or England couid have 
taken the island at any time, as China 
had virtually abandoned it, but busth 
powers lIcoked uponit asa land of savages. 
So it was, in large measure, while its 
coast was at the mercy of pirates. These 
pirates frequently caused troubie between 
China and the United States and other 
countries. To get possession Japan havsl 
to fight her way mile by mile and it was 
fully a year before the island was fully 


conquered. On March 31, 1896, it was 
placed under civil administration. ‘Then 


the former Chinese officials stirred up 
trouble, keeping things in hot water till 
the end of 1901. 

While the Japanese soldiers were fight- 
ing all these five years, the Mikado’s civil 
officials were organizing the administra- 
tion of the island, using a wise and far- 
seeing policy—a combination of severity 
and moderation. Though peace has only 
reigned since January, 1902, not quite 
three years vet, things in Formosa have 
astonishingly changed for the better. 
Japanese rule protects law-abiding toilers 
against the tyranny and terror of robber 
bands. Epidemics of disease were preva- 
lent owing to bad water. Japan dug ar- 
tesian wells by the thousands—800 in one 
district alone—and now pure water is 
nvailable. In Taihoku large waterworks 
have been erected, and in several towns 
sewers and canals have been built, to the 
astonishment of the natives. Nine cen- 
tral hospitals, and many branch ones, 
have been opened. The-island now has 
200 trained doctors, mostly Japanese. Im 
consequence deaths from plague declined 
from 2,619 in the first six months of 1901 
to 606 in the first half of 1903. 

In education Japan has done a grand 
work in Formosa. Her splendid educa- 
tional system has been fully established. 
There are schools for the Japanese with 
sixty teachers and 2,000 pupils. For the 
natives, there are 120 elementary schoo.s, 
in which 521 teachers are transforminzg 
18.149 children into civilized beings. Bur 
as we are doing in the Philippines, so is 
Japan doing in Formoga, and that is go:ng 
further than elementary education. A 
medical school, a training school for 
teachers, and a Japanese language schoo! 
have been established At present com- 
petent Japanese profcssors are teaching 
150 students in the Formosan medical 
school. The language school serves two 
objects, teaching the native Japanese and 
enabling the Japanese teachers to learn 
native languages before they penetraie 
the interior. In this particular our scho_] 
work in the Philippines might probably 
be improved. 

Postal facilities, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones put in Formosa by Japan are a 
great success. Wighty-seven post-offices 
opened, which in one year, 1902, handled 
13,285,195 letters and post cards, 114,77) 
parcels, and 356,297 domestic money 
orders. From 960 to 2,600 miles of tele- 
graph, and 1,250 miles of telephone. No 
less than 3,690,228 messages sent in 1902. 

Formosan agriculture was primitive; in 
fact, nature was ieft to do her work alone. 
Rice really grew of itself, two or three 
crops each year. Its cultivation has in- 
creased ten per cent. and tea-raising has 
increased five-fold since the Japanese ad- 
vent. Other products, such as sugar, 


sweet potatoes, cane, ramie, jute, tumeric, 
ete., have all largely increased. In the 
use of the enormous camphor forests 
(really controlling the world’s: supply of 
camphor) Japanese success is great. 
From 1,534,596 kin of camphor in 1897, to 
3,588,814 kin in 1903, and the output of 
eamphor oil from 638,603 kin to 2,570,651! 
kin, over the same years. This has a 
most important bearing on the world's 
need of smokeless powder. Moreover, 
Japan has planted millions of young cam- 
phor trees. Con-current with the im- 
provement in the trade and industries ot 
Formosa, came the need of larger and 
better banks, and an improved currency 
system. ‘This need was at once filled by 
Japan. The Formosan bank was esta) 
lished, and many private banks opened, 
besides the post-office savings bank sys- 
tem. Note the gain in six years:— 


1896. 1902 
TROROMOE. obi ct ccews 5,847 41,145 
Amount deposited ..... $114,000 $382,006 


Exactly as in China the medium of ex- 
change was bulky bullion. Now Formosa 
has the monetary system of Japan. 

Japan has the true idea of successful! 
colonization, that is to spare mo ne7es.ary 
expense or effort in first few years. She 
started factories for making brown sugar, 
white sugar, glass, paper, etc.; she sen: 
some of her ablest administrators in For- 
mosa, and her enlightened policy will re- 
ceive its due reward. That is the way we 
ought to deal with our Philippine and 
Porto Rico problems. Under that way of 
doing things the Formosan customs have 
increased ten-fold in seven years, nearly 
150 per cent. each year. Local revenues 
have trebled in four years, population has 
increased twenty-five per cent. in five 
years. 

Little Japan has set the pace in Far 
East colonization for trade benefit. 

Walter J. Ballard. 


+ 








—‘The Education of the American 
Boy,” by Walter L. Hervey of the New 
York board of education, shows its author 
at his best in his article on “Schcoling in 
Country and in the City,’’ in the December 
Chautauquan. His comparison brings out 
lines of distraction which account for 
many of the differences hetween city and 
country-bred children—differences whic 
are fundamental. which must be tho 
oughly considered by our edueators be 
fore a uniform American system can ! 
established. 

=== a ee eS 
LIGHT DIET. 

Mrs. Frisbie—*My husband has adcpie 
the no-breakfast fad.” 

Mrs. Gazzam—‘And does he eat abso 
lutely nothing at all?” 

Mrs. Frisbie—‘Nothing whatever. He 
won’t even take a bowl of shredded hot 
air.”’—Detroit Free Press. 

oo= —_ = ———-@—__—_—__——~— — 
PARADOXICAL. 

Miss Vassurgurl—“Just to think of o 
being engaged, and you saw me for | 
first time at commencement.”’ 

Yalevard—‘Yes, strange, isn’t it, 
your commencement should have been u 
finish.”—October Woman’s Home Co! 
panion, 

pia TR eae SS 

Some things make a difference w 
feller. F’rinstance, I notice that I thi! 
n heap more of pa an’ ma ever since [| gt 
big enough not to be whipped.—Hxchanee, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


oars AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ 


A SUCCESSFUL 
NO 


Rail Exchan 
CV, “cHicaGo. 


CHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right th h é 2 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. ese amie 


rite for application blank to-day. 


- 





UPERINCENDENTS 


We have avout forty well recommended, college- 
bred ney teachers yet available for High Schooi or 
Academic positions. If in need of a Viren 

ly 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State defini 


yourr quirements and salary position will 


«ow Oentral Teachers’ Agency, * Stanager, ’ OOlumbus, Ohio 








Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 





Send for our List of September Openings.— Address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 














Some New Books. 





Bhte OF GOSS s. 65.0 605 00-0cko net ens ssccde ciccccccececce 
The Amateur Spirit......cccccsccccssersecscecces eee 
Wile We is en 54nd Beko dn Cb. 06 Ske he Sh0 ODD o.4ndgs sass 
Tw PEIVOOE NOE. iso. Kbis cbs pe cedvececawsecevasesspe 
How Nature Study Should be Taught................ 
Little Folks of Many Lands.................000 seeees 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea................06+. 
Text-Book of General Physics. ......... . sesseeeee 
The Days We Celebrate .......2...seee-sescecssvcess 
Outline Studies in the Shakesperian Drama ........ 
The Bible in Shorthand .............. ° 
e’s Elementary Geography 
Murray’s Small Classical Atlas........ See ovcavcceet 
eee ee PRP EE ES SOT ER TERETE 
WL NEES 5 Sele Note nsgwesOhicapccudccnsceneessnes 
Se DCs ia no pw hnnbedadhan conn n60shbe shesteus 
Stories of the Good Greenwood.... ......--66+.6 0005 
i Rs Re A Pee 
SL 40 «5c da badly benCacetieidbles 50.d0dbc0qsdesepe 
ey ED OED, . cin nd ond cde bees cobeibed sate. cses 
NED OF UD WORGS 5 pied occ cccvc ccctevesccceeces 
Ne inks th bbe bak neesec bh abs cd4ne boone. ten06060 





VARIETIES. 


‘Mamma,” said tittle Elsie, who had 
heard her papa and mamma discussing 
household economics, ‘““we have to be very 
saving, don’t we?” 

“Yes, dear, but come, now, take your 
cod liver oil and—’” 

“But I was just thinking, suppose we 
*conomize on cod liver oil!’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 

“Did you ever git what you prayed 
for?” 

“Not always; but I had de satisfaction 
er distractin’ de angels!”—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


—_——— 


Superintendent (moodily)—‘We — will 
have to abandon our trolley to Branch- 
ville.” 

President—“‘What’s the matter?” 

Superintendent-—“No passengers. ‘The 
people living along the line have all been 
killed.”—-New York Weekly. 








Educational Press Association of America 
July 1, 1904. 


President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill. 

Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Johbn MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 

Executive Committee—S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, 
Wis, and H. A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-ofice. 
American Education. .........--+ Aibany, N. Yr. 
AwericanJournal ot Kducation.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Pri Teacher..... Boston, . 
American Schoo! Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Teacher.....-------+++: Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal........-. Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal .....-.-+++++++ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education.........-.- Boston, Mass. 


T-4uisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La. 
Michigan Schoo] Moderator. .... Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.........+++ «++. Des Moines, Ia. 
Minnesota Schoo] Journal....... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... 

Missouri School Journal..... oie 
Moderator.Topics... «-.--++++-+- Lansing, Mich. 
Nebraska Teacher.......----.++ L'nco'n, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. ..... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal...Lancaster, Pa. 





Popular Educator. .........++-+++ Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education........-+++++ B ston, Mass. 

Pri BODO... cece ccccosccvcce New York, N.Y. 
Schoc] Bulletin.......-++-0-++e0 Syracuse, N. Y. 
School ana Home Education .... Bloomington, III. 
School Education ..... Cb cpseces Minneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ...... 6 fafeee .««-New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator..Taylorville, Ill. 
Southern School Journal ......- Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute.......... «+: New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal........--++ Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal........- Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal........-. Topeka, Kans. 
Western Teacher.........-+..-+++ Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wisconsin Jour, of Education.,Madison, Wis, 











Author. Publisher. Price. 
Davis Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Perry + “ “ “ 1.25 
Burroughs “ > os vd 1.10 
Bradford ” ue “ # 1.50 
Bigelow Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, N. Y. 
Chance Ginn & Co., Boston. 45 
Allen[Ed.] “ os 60 
Ames American Book Company,N.Y. 3.50 
Irish T. 8. Denison, Chicago. .25 
Gettemy The Mail Printing Co., Galesburg, Il]. 1.00 
— Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 3.00 
Dodge Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. ae 
Grundy [ Ed.] Henry Frowde, N. Y. —_ 
Shearer ichardson, Smith & Co., N. Y. 

Cary G. P. Putnam’s Sons, . a 3.50 
Cary be “ “ “ 3.75 
Hawkes T. ¥. Crowell & Co., - 

Leonard + se “ “e <ntaiie, 
Daskam Henry Altemus Company, Phila. 1.00 
Hewlett The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 6.00 
Laut “ “ te “ee 2.00 
Paine “ se “ “ 5.00 








Lives of great men all remind us 
We’ll win immortali-tee, 
If the other fellows think us 
Halt what we pretend to be. 
—-Baltimore News. 
Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottie. 
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EGGSASPERATING, 


Jimmy—‘A man had two eggs for 
breakfast every morning. He never stole 
them; he never bought them; he never 
had them given him, and he never kept 
fowls. How did he get them?” 

Jemmy—“Give it up.’ 

Jimmy--“He kept ducks.” —April 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Pe 


ONLY ONE NIAGARA FALLS. 


and only one Michigan Central railroad 
which affords from its car windows 
a grand and most satisfactory view 








of the Great Cataract. Ten days’ 
stop-over, without extra charge, is 
permitted on all through tickets. 


For illustrated folder write to W. H. Un- 
derwood, G. E. P. Agent, Buffalo, N. Y. 








OLD AND FAMOUS BOYS’ 
PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR SALE 


Excellent N. E. location, fine new building and 
equipment, good patronage, strong faculty. 


Address ‘* X,”’ 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and class. 
Uniform with our series of Outline Studies 
in College English, by Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


THE custom of this Agency is to send out inquiry as to the teachers it has placed at the end of the 
first term, that it may keep informed as to how its candidates are succeeding. It has received 
some hundreds of replies this month, and every one is favorable with a single exception: One superin- 
tondent writes: ‘ She is a fine girl, but the poorest teacher in school.’”” As we wrote him, we value that 
—r above all the rest. Napoleon used to say: “* Wake me if there is bad news; if the news is good it 
y keep till scoping So while we like to learn of it if a teacher is succeeding, we feel that we must 
earn of it if she isfailing. In this case we were much surprised, and we have been study into the cause. 
hel knew she was a fine girl, for we had seen PO RE T she is an honor to any school. But why should 
er and talked with her; in her Sg cmegper A 0 she be the poorest teacher? She been in 
a good school for three years and her sa had been raised every year; the principal considered her 
ee | his very best. The superintendent who narees her this year visited her in school and saw her in 
er ¢ ; evidently he was deceived in her work. Her present school is of a higher grade than the 
om but not enough to make the difference between “ one of our very best” and ‘‘our poorest.” There 
Ee possible explanation, that she has recently become involved in a love affair and is absorbed in that. t 
the present superintendent is a bright man and would know it. We are puzzled, but we 
are going to study it out. The test is work ........ ines tnpe woetusadteed $s050bn asorrepedeses 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


A Memces tan TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, sua Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Newton” 











Recomm New York 

cchooks, and taaumlin,  hévines pobeeee atte chen? Ant ettine: tanchowe to colleges, public and private 
SUDDEN VACANCIES 22:32 
ter m.-nths aud must be flied promptly. If not satisfactoruy locateu write sur aches. * oe 


Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


: H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! Schoo! vacancies, 
and the best College vacanc), within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers. for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 

other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 








offer better opportu- 
H nities for aspiring 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done ap om successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before, 


For f information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES? 


New YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Cent Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, D:C., 1505 Pons. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper ldg 4 tg ort Bd Patty Bldg. 

CHI0AGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock LO& ANGELES, (al., 535 Stimson Block. 
5 puts no expense upon candidates by guessing about - 

THE EDUCATORS EXCHANG cies. Its recommendations econ. al a en 

It does not say, ‘‘Do not i; 

tention the agency.” It DOCS NOt ask candidates to gamble against odds. 

101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. (Write us.) Y, M. C. A. Building, Portland, Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 2-0 Senci.siccss, Bohon 


2-A Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE .2 .trzcr’s 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 

FE A ST ER Teachers’ §0 Bromfield St, BOSTON 

Establishea 190 Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 
Schermer horn fete si, x.y. | sonnet wanaser 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at ali seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to thuse who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } Wontt's Vans, 915 Locust St, St. Louts, 


SOPPPOOO SOOO SSOP OOOO SOOO OOOO 
a . ° 
‘ Wi n sh | p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
4 ] 
> Teachers 


in every part of the country. 
29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
» Agency 
a 





Boston, Mass. : 























Oldest and best known in J, 8. 














HD WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Bei EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Biba. Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 
dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

29-A Beacon St., Boston 





Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 








Meo, 61 BH. Oth St., FowZork. 
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« Adolescence” and The Elementary School Teacher 








R. G. STANLEY 
D obtained in connection with THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 
at a very material saving of money. Both the book and the periodical 
are so well known that no extended description of either is necessary. 
Dr. Hall's two volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the education of young people ; THe ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER is 
also devoted to education and occupies a prominent position in its class. 
You should own the book and subscribe to the journal —or get your 
library to take up this offer. 


What you get What it costs 





Hall’s Adolescence . .. . $7.50 A Cash Remi tance of $1.00 
Express charges - (about) -50 with an agreement to forward $!.00 per 
The Elementary School month during the next seven months. 
Teacher for2 yrs. .. .« 3.00 ACash Remittance of . . . . $7.75 
Total . «© © «© « «© «© hk.00 


NOTE.-—If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary School Teacher your subscription 
will be extended for two years. Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary School Teacher. 











THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


AONE AMD 














The 


PATH OF PROSPERITY 


is along the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 


CREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


along its lines for 
Farmers 
Manufacturers 


Miners 
Fishermen 


Stockmen 
Lumbermen 


Cc. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agent, 207 Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Send four cents for For Maps and Information 
Lewis and Clark Booklet to Write to 
A.M.CLEL4&ND Cc. W. MOTT 
General Passenger Agent General Emigration Agent 
St. Paul, Minn St. Paul, Minn. 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable b'll | 


that ever pas<ed any State Legi«lature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Frice incloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
10 East 4th St., Manhattan. 


CHICAGO: 


BO*<TON: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


%-A Beacon St. 








. ® 4 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Educational Institutions For women only. Especiai attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
PRA AAPA PPA Pee logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


COLLEGES at BI r 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvpen, A.M. 





Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, * W. P. Beckwirtu. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS 
48s. state NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established | 


for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. | 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBunG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 





ee, 


NEV Booker s 


By WILLIAM J. SHEARER, A M., Pd.D. 
Superintendent of schools, klizabeth, N. J. 


MORALS AND MANNERS, or Elements of Character and Conduct. 218 pages. $0.75, 
Already adopted in many public, private and parochial schools. 
GEMS OF WISDOM, from Bible, Literature and Proverbs. 272 pages. $1.00. Suita- 


ble for opening exercises and moral lessons. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 287 pages. $1.50. Espec- 
ially adapted for city, county and state reading circles. 
WIsDUM OF THE WORLD, in Proverbs of All Nations. 224 pages. $1.00. The best 


proverbs, arranged under more than six hundred subjects. 


TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN on Some Problems of Life. $1.00. Just the book to 





place in the hands of every young woman. 
THE GRADING OF SCHOOLS. 218 pages. $1.50. 
this important subject. 
All are 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth and stamped in white leaf. 
receipt of price. 
Special Offer — 20%, discount on two.— 25% discount on th? ee,— 334% discount on four. 
Send for descriptive circular and for a very special proposition to principals and teachers. 


The only book ever written on 


Sent postpaid on 





RICHARDSON, SMITH & CO. 135 Fifth Avenue, New York 








The Standard of Excellence 
In Railway Service 


Is established and maintained by the 


BOSTON & ALBANY and NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


Its train equipment consists of elegant Pullman Parlor Cars, Palatial Drawing 
Room Sleepers, and Dining Cars with excellent cuisine, which afford the traveler 
every convenience of a modern hostelry, while the Buffet Smoking and Library Cars 
with Bathroom and Barber Shop provide him with his accustomed luxuries of club 


or bachelor apartment. 


and 11.35 p.m. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


R. M. Harris, Pass. Agent. 





Trains for the West leave Boston 8,30, 10.15, 10.45 a.m.; 2.00, 3.32, 6.02, 8.00, 
For New York City, 9.00 a.m., 12.00 noon, 4.00 p.m., and 11.15 p.m. 
For tickets and reservations, Phone Main 1611, or call at, 


366 Washington Street 
A. S. Hanson, G. P. A. 














THE. WONDERS OF MAGAZINE- 
MAKING. 


In the United States there are to-day 
two thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eighth monthly magazines. 

About fifty million are 
month. 


sold every 





| this country. 





| a yearly income equal 


The advertisements amount to about 
thirty million dollars a year. 

The ‘sales amount to seventy-five mil- 
lion. dollars. 

In one year the average American fam- 
ily buys forty magazines. 

The paper used to print these. maga- 
zines weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
million pounds. 


About forty thousand people are profes- 
sicnal magazine-makers. 

Nearly two hundred thousand people 
are supported by the magavire bus'noss. 

Such is the fairy-tale of Amer cin prcg- 
ress in the line of magazine-mak ng. All 
the daily and weekly papers of Asia 
searcely equal the monthly magazines of 
To compare the Un-ted 
States with. Europe, our magazines equal 
the number of newspapers in Russia, 
Spain, Greece, Belgium, and Holland 
combined. 

It is not possible to realize what the 
above figures mean withcut making a few 
comparisons. The magoz ne busine s has 
become so enormous that its statistics 
convey no clear idea to our minds. We 


| must call in the aid of imag'nation and 


transform the figures into pictures. 

We all know, for instance, that Minne- 
apolis is a Jarge city. ‘There are only 
eighteen American cities that are larger. 
Yet if all the people who make mayzaz nes 
were to move to one spot, they would 
make a city as large as Minneapolis. 
There are eight states or territories that 
have a smaller population than the proud 
city of Magazinia would have. 

This city of Magazinia would also have 
to the combined 
revenues of Denmark, Rouman'‘a, Nor- 
way, and Greece. Four European king- 
domse—with a total populaticn of over 
thirteen million, with courts and armies 
and navies, with hundreds of tax-gath- 


| erers squeezing millions from the peop!e—- 


less money last year thin the 
the United States paid for 


obtained 
people of 


magazines. Is it any wonder that the 
citizens of Magaziniia feel proud of their 
achievements? 

Six hundred million magazines a year! 
The total weight of these magazines is 
sixty-two thousand five hundred tons.—- 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


’™ 
> 


A PROFESSOR WHO MADE MILLIONS 
IN A YEAR. 


[Philade!phia Inquirer.] 


Iowa no longer believes that education 
is merely a pastime of students and a de- 
light to scholars. It has a ten-million- 
dollar cash evidence that learning is of 
value and that a college professor is a 
first-class investment. When a year ago 
the state hired a man at five thousand 
dollars a year to teach the farmers how to 
raise corn there was a prcte:t from all 
over the rural sections. What, teach 
Iowa farmers how to raise corn! Eetter 
tell your grandmother how to knit socks 
or suck eggs. Iowa is the great co n state 
of the country, and though the yield had 
been falling off in late vears, it was not 
believed that science could remedy the 
defects of nature. 

Well, they think differently now. This 
year’s crop exceeds that of last vear by 
125,000,000 bushels, worth at farm pr C3s 
at the lowest calculation $30,000,000, and 
at least ten millions is credited to the pro- 
fessor, who spent all last winter and th's 
spring in showing the farmers what they 
should do. He got them to gave their 
largest ears for seed and put the fam lies 
at work in the long winter evenings shcll- 
ing them. Then he had only the largest 
and best grains used for p’anting. He 
showed how it should be planted, culti- 
vated, manured, and when the harvest 
time came he -was justified. So great is 
the interest in his labors that books and 
pamphiets by the million have been pub- 
lished and the professor is kept b'sy 
traveling from county to county giving 
lectures and practically demonstrating his 
views. It is helieved that mext vear the 
average will be sixty bushels to the acre. 
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“Ts a cord of wood much, pop?’ 

“Well, my son, it all depends on 
whether you are burning it or chopping 
| ag 
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